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EASTERN EUROPEAN REFUGEE SURVEY 
EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



This survey of Eastern European refugees, service providers who help with their resettlement, 
and employers of Eastern European refugees was conducted by the Center for Applied Linguistics 
(CAL) on behalf of the US Department of State, Bureau for Refugee Programs. Its objective was 
to collect information about the refugees' resettlement experiences in order to update and refine 
the Cultural Orientation (CO) training. 

FINPINffS 

EMPLOYMENT CO appeg^-s io influence the finding and Uominn jphQ bv refiinsfis. 

A greater percentage of refugees who participated in the CO training 
had jobs than those who did not. By months 7-18, the difference was 
even more pronounced: the percentage of trained refugees who work 
increased while the percentage decreased for the untrained group. 

EDUCATION More than half of the respondents attpndfiri gSI nlaggp«^ jn tf^qjr firpi 

six months, but those with Iraininq to ok omater arivantanfi of ntlipr 
educational opportimitips. Twina as many trained refugees pursued 
professional development opportunities, and three times as many 
enrolled in college and university courses. 

RECOMMENDATIONS All survfiv rfispondents rpg ard the nultiiral Orifintation training ac a 

positive element in the rpfuoees' prapa ration to nomB to ths I IS. 
Eighty percent (80%) of the refugee respondents would advise 
another refugee to attend the CO training. 

The pracifcal information provirifiri in the training was nonsidfired tiip 
most beneficial to tha rftfunapg. All thr ge Groups suggested it hs 
enhanced. Employers wanted to add more details about upward 
mobility and the importance of job experience in the US. Volags 
requested more explanations about their roles and about public 
assistance programs. The refugees asked for an expansion of the 
practical side of daily life in the US. 

English language training was highly rs con-imenriad for inclusion in 
the CO course bv all the groups survevfld. Studying English before 
coming to the US was the strongest piece of advice offered by the 
respondents to other refugees awaiting departure from Europe. 

The raspondentfi raqiifist that the tenpt h of time for the oniirse ha 
Increased bevond its present 24 training hours. Such an increase 
would give the course time to strongly counter the unrealistic 
expectations most refugees have about resettlement. 

In summary, the refugees' resettlement experience shows that ihey have managed to adjust 
successfully to their new lives, find employment, and overcome the obstacles inherent in reset- 
tlement. This adjustment has been facilitated by the CO training in several areas. In general, the 
employers highly praised their Eastern European emptoyees, and the voluntary agencies agreed 
that, despite eariy conflicts between the refugees' expectations and the agendes' goals, their 
clients were able to adjust fairiy well within 6-12 months. All groups viewed the CO training 
favorably and requested that the cun-iculum topics be augmented with more practical 
Information and English language instruction, and that the time fbr^the course be lengthened. 
CAL3/3/88 in 6 



ONE-WAY VARIABLE RESULTS 

Overview 
Refugee Survey Results 
Voluntary Agency Results 
Employer Results 
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EASTERN EUROPEAN REFUGEE SURVEY 
OVERVIEW 



INTRODUCTION 



BACKGROUND 

Eastern Europeans who leave their home countries frequently transit Westenr: European 
countries where many apply for refugee status and, subsequently, resettlement in the United 
States or another third country. In Western Europe, many rely upon assistance provided by the 
host governments, while others seek shelter with friends or are self-supporting. Those who 
seek resettlement in the United States as refugees must be approved by the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service (INS), after which they may wait as long as three to four months or more 
before departure. 

In December 1983, the US Department of State, Bureau for Refugee Programs, established a 
! Cultural Orientatton (CO) training program hr INS-approved Eastern European refugees in 

West Germany. This course was implemented by the Intergovemmentai Committee for 
Migration (ICM), as were the CO courses established later in other European countries. In 
March 1984, the CO training began in Italy; in July 1984, in Austria; and in February 1987, 
in Yugoslavia. CO is offered in these countries to Polish, Romanian, Czech and Hungarian 
refugees, as well as Poles and Romanians who have been permitted by their home governments to 
depart legally in order to resettle in the US and whom the United States admits under refugee 
status. 

Offered on an average of twice per month, the number of courses rose considerably in the first 
three years from 3 in 1983 to 235 in 1985. Similarly, the number of refugees trained 
increased from 55 in 1983 to 4,399 in 1985. With few exceptions, the CO training course is 
mandatory for US-bound refugees of the target nationalities who depart from the four countries 
where CO is offered. 

A standard Cultural Orientation curriculum, developed by ICM with input from US voluntary 
agencies and other resettlement personnel, is followed at all four sites. However, the fluidity of 
the resettlement situation in the US requires that the cun'iculum be periodically examined to 
ensure that the information included is cun'ent and liiat major areas of focus are on target. For 
this reason, the Department of S\b% Bureau for Refugee Programs, requested in the spring of 
1 987 that the Center for Applied Linguistics (CAL) conduct a survey of Eastern European 
refugees resettled in this country, as wall as service provkiers and employers of Eastern 
Europeans. The purpose of the survey was to collect infomnation that would be beneficia! to ICM 
and the individual site staffs in their impiemntation of the program. 

In the interest of examining and adjusting the cun'ent CO cun'k^ulum, preliminaiy results of 
this survey were presented at the November 1 987 regional planning conference in Dubrovnik, 
Yugoslavia. Participants were able to discuss the upgrading and further standardization*? of the 
training program at all four sites. 
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The 1 1 2 refugees who have been resettled In the US and participated in the CAL survey came 
from two Eastern European countries: 51 came from Poland and 61 from Romania. Although 
most have an-ived In the US within the past three years, one has been here for seven. While the 
msijority of the refugees surveyed (sixty-three percent, 63%) Initially waited In the four 
countries mentioned above, some came directly from their homeland through the family 
reunification sponsorship process. Others made their way through such European countries as 
Greece, Belgium and Spain. 

Not ail of the refugees who departed from the four countries, where the Cultural Orientation 
program has been Implemented, attended the CO training. Some refugees went through before the 
program was established, some worked while waiting, and some only transited for a few days. 
Nonetheless, because the CAL survey was Intended to collect Information about the refugees' 
resettlement situations and the benefits which the CO course provides, we asl<ed all the refugees 
to relate their experiences and either give their opinion about the course, if they participated, 
or give recommendations for topics to include in it. 



METHODOLOGY 

DEVELCPMB^OFTHeDATA C OLLECTION IN!^.IJMf=l^ 

Since the survey was designed to gather a wide range of information on many resettlement 
Issues, including employment and education opportunities for the refugees, the structure of the 
questionnaire had to incorporate two types of questions: 1) those that could be easily coded or 
tabulated and yet offered a large variety of choices, and 2) those that would permit the 
respondents to provide anecdotal Information about real situations that they encountered. The 
ref?>gee questionnaire was spedflcally organized to elicit answers that could be statistically 
analyzed. 

CAL staff developed a set of three questionnaires targeted at the people most directly Involved in 
the Eastem European refugees' early resettlement period: the refugees themselves (Form A), 
the voluntaiy agencies (Form B) and the employers (Form C). Draft versions of these 
questionnaires were sent to the Department of State and the four overseas training sites for 
their recommandatlons and approval. A draft was also presented at the August 31 , 1 987 meeting 
of InterActlon where the national representatives of the voluntary agencies were able to provide 
input for the final version. Many suggestions made by staff from the overseas sites and from 
InterActlon were Incorporated into the final questionnaires. 

The survey was limited to Polish and Romanian refugees since their experiences were considered 
representative of the general refugee resettlement situation for Eastem Europeans.The refugee 
questionnaire wis translated Into Polish and Romanian so that refugees could Interviewed In 
their native languages. These questionnaires were also back-translated and revlstons were made 
In several questions to insure clarity . Finally, the questtonnaires were pilot tested with two 
Romanian and two Polish refugees. Further fine-tuning took place before the final versions 
were distributed. 
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Based on the State Department records of resettlement, CAL staff selected 13 sites in nine of the 
ORR regions in the United States. Region VII! was not involved because very few refugees were 
placed there. (A balanced geographic distribution was desired, as well as cities where the 
Eastern European refugees* resettlement would have had some impact.) Within those nine 
regions, seventeen voluntary agencies were identified as partidpants in the sun/ey. Rfteen c; 
these service providers were asKed to consider the impact in their local areas only; the other 
two were asked for their general impressions of resettlement within the entire state. 



The participating agencies, their regions end their refugee focus follow: 

Region i American Fund for Czechoslovak Refugees (AFCR) 
Burlington, VT 
United States Catholic Conference (USCC) 
Portland, ME 

Region II Intemattonal Rescue Committee (IRC) 
New York, NY 

Region III United States Catholic Confenence (USCC) 
Philadelphia, PA 

Region IV Lojtheran Immigration and Refugee Service (LIR3) 
Jacksonville, PL 
United States Catholic Conference (USCC) 
St. Petersburg, PL 

Region V Lutheran Immigration and Refugee Service (URS) 
United States Catholic Conference (USCC) 
Church WorW Service (CWS) 

Chicago, IL 
Tolstoy Foundation (TF) 

Ferndale, Ml 

Regton VI United States Catholic Conference (USCC) 
Church WorW Servtee (CWS) 
Dallas, TX 

Region VII American Council for Nationalities Service (ACNS) 
St. Louis, MO 

Region VIII none 

Region IX International F^escue Committee (IRC) 
Santa Ana, CA 
United States Catholic Conference (USCC) 
San Diego, CA 

Regbn X World Relief Refugees Sen/ices Division (WRRS) 
International Rescue Committee (IRC) 
Seattle, WA 



(Romanian) 
(Polish) 

(Romanian, Polish) 

(Romanian, Polish) 

(Romanian) 
(Polish) 



(Romanian) 
(Polish) 
(gen( -^1) 

(Ro'Tianian, Polish) 



(Romanian, Polish) 
(general) 



(Romanian, Polish) 



(Romanian) 
(Polish) 



(Romanian) 
(Polish) 
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Prior to the actual Interview, each voluntary agency was sent a copy of the volag questionnaire 
(Form B),and an appointment was made for a telephone interview. By providing an advance 
copy, it was anticipated that the staff members would confer about the questions. The telephone 
Interviews typically lasted 1 1/2 to 2 hours. In addition to .acording responses to the questions 
on the survey, CAL staff elicited additional details with some follow-up questions and clarified 
any vague answers. The voluntary agencies were also asked to provide CAL with the names of 
1*2 employers of Eastern European refugees in their area and of 1-2 bilingual interviewers 
who would be able to survey the refugees. 



CAL staff contacted 24 employers in the 13 cities listed above to solicit their participation in 
the survey. Each employer (or contact person) was mailed a questionnaire (Fomi C) and a 
telephone Intervie'ir was conducted later. 23 of these 24 employers completed the questionnaire 
by phone. The 24th person returned the questionnaire by mail, but it was never received by 
CAL 

The Polish and Romanian interviewers were requested to interview 5-8 refugees each and to 
translate any written answers to the open-ended questions into English. They were sent the 
native language copies of the refugee questionnaire (Fonn A) and were told to elicit as much 
anecdotal Information as they could. 

An attempt was made to provide equal representation of the Polish and Romanian refugees, 
approximately 50-60 of both groups. CAL was able to contact interviewers for each of the ORR 
regions chosen, although a Polish interviewer in Chicago could not be found. That region (V), 
though, had two cities participating, so pome reflections on Polish resettlement were 
represented in the Detroit/Ferndale questionnaires. In Philadelphia the first voluntary agency 
we contacted gave us the name of a Romanian interviewer who, after reviewing the 
questionnaires, was unwilling to assist us. We then contacted three other agencies and finally 
received one other name. That interviewer agreed initially, but later told CAL sh^ vas having 
difficulty completing the task. Eventually, she dW interview four Romanians but she returned 
the questionnaires after the deadline and so, the responses were not included in the statistical 
analyses. The total number of refugee questionnaires analyzed was 108: 51 were Polish, 57 
were Romanian. A review of the four addittonal Romanian questionnaires which arrived late 
from Philadelphia showed that their informatton corroborated that which was present in the 
other questionnaires. 



DATA/mLYSfS 

The voluntary agency and emptoyer questtonnaires were tabulated by a CAL staff member. They 
are discussed In separate sections of this report. 

A coding manual was developed for the refugee questionnaire. The responses (other than the 
open-ended ones) were then entered into a computer for statistical analysis. One-way and 
two-way frequency counts were determined. The cross-tabulations for the latter included: 
gender, ethnteity, age, and participation in the pre-entry Cultural Orientation training. This 
questionnaire Is also discussed in a separate section of this report. 
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LIMITATIONS 

As stated before, this survey of Eastern European refugee resettlement was conducted with the 
specific Intent of provkJing those involved in the resettlement process with updated information 
whfch reflected the experience o? the voluntary agencies, employers and refugees themselves. It 
was planned that this Infomiation wouki be incorporated into the existing or future material 
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used to train refugees destined for the U.S. In order to elicit the maximum amount of 
infbmatlon, each questionnaire included a large number of open-ended questions, des .ie the 
recognition that they might engender answers which would need to be interpreted. One such 
example occun-ed in the Refugee Questionnaire (No.48) which asked -.iie refugee what 
misconceptions s/he had about work In the U.S. One reply was, The wt)rk is better paid." DkJ 
this mean the refugee thought work would be better paid than it is, or did it mean that work is 
better paid than antidpated? GAL interpreted the response as the former because many other 
refugees provkied similiar but more carefully worded answers. In balance, our experience 
(based on other surveys conducted with refugees and service providers) indicated that these 
open-ended questions would provide valuable information, something a tightly constmcted 
questionnaire with restrtoted choices wouM not do. 

The open-ended questions on the voluntary agency questionnaire were readily answered by the 
volags who provWed the GAL interviewers with much information. Regarding the refugee 
questlonrjilre, however, the volags observed that some of the refugees v.ould view the 
open-ended questions as being too personal and probing, and hence wouW be reluctant to respond 
to them. This observation was verified in some instances where refugees were reticent to 
furnish (or, in the case of the interviewer, elicit) the personal information requested. One of 
the interviewers returned i*ie survey questionnaires unanswered with a note saying, "Sorry for 
misunderstanding the purpose of those papers. I can't help you because I really don't like to be 
involved in such acth/ify." Another interviewer wrote, "I had some difficulty finding people 
willing to answer the questfons due to the fear they still have and which originated back in 
Romania." Nonetheless, those who did complete the questionnaire, and took the time to answr 
the questions openly, provided us with useful informatton. 

A few additfonal comments about procedure are relevant. The voluntary agencies, although on 
the whole cooperative and very helpful, quite cleariy felt overburdened with yet another 
queslfonnaire. It was evWent that they had been involved in several surveys within the space of 
thp oast few months. Thus, more time was required than originally planned to make the initial 
wOfiiact and complete the Interview session within the agency. 

Our survey of ttie employers indteated that they were very unclear about the nature of this 
particular survey , and we spent extra time explaining the process of resettlement and the 
components of the cultural orientation training to them. Almost all the employers were not 
aware of the training programs. Indeed, some of the voluntary agendes were not Informed if 
their refugee clients had participated in the course. This indicates a need for information- 
sharing and coordination. The employers, In fact, were quite pleased to learn that many of their 
employees had been exposed to infomiatfon about the job mari<et and expedatfons in the mik 
place before Lhey arrived. 

Rnally, through repeated convorsatfons and queries, and responses to some of the refugees' 
open-ended questkjns, the survey staff became aware that many refugees were wori<in9 under a 
cash economy for other fonner refugees/Immigrants. Since there were no mechanisms provided 
to survey Itissfi empk}yers, part of the resettlement picture has not been revealed. We raise this 
Issue because the employers surveyed employed only small numbers of refugees, yet most of the 
voluntary agencies indicated that very few refugees are without employment by the end of their 
first 6 months in this country. 
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FINDINGS 



The findings for each of the three groups surveyed are discussed In detail In the Individual 
secttonSi Further, the last two sections of the report contain some comparison charts that 
visually display how: 1) the refugees, voluntaiy agencies and emptoyers responded to spt Jfic 
questionr.; and 2) the refugees, ^Mhen divldsd Into groups by ethnicity, participation in the CO 
training, gender, and age, respohotsd K 'ley questions concerning the work and study issues 
addressed In the questionnaires, 'iTie charts In the latter section make It possible to identify 
whteh charateristics influenced certain choices. 

What follows are iome highlights from the findings of all three questionnaires. These include 
questions regart:.ng the refugees' expectations, employment, English and pre-entry training. 

B(P^A-nONS 

All three groups, the voluntary agencies, the employers and the refugees themselves, said that 
most refugees arrive In the US with unrealistic expectations. The agendes experienced the most 
difficulty serving the refugees with these false Images of life in the US and unanimously 
requested more effort be accorded durir.g the training to provide a more realistic picture of the 
type of resettlement ihe refugees will face. However, they dkJ agrae that despite early 
problems, most refugees were able to adjust. The employers also encountered some high 
expectations among their Eastem European employees, especially their desires for material 
goods and for better wages. They did say, though, that most refugees quickly understood what the 
situation was and did not let their disappointment affect the quality of their work. Seventy-five 
percent (75%) of the refugees who responded to our survey had been here more than six 
months. That fact may explain why the refugees were less negative about their unrealistic 
expectations and how it influenced their resettlement than the volags were. Many of the 
respondents refen-ed to inaccurate ideas they had had about their new lives, but the thrust of 
their responses Indicated that they had overcome this obstacle when confront<Kl wth the reality, 
and managed to adjust adequately by restructuring their plans and aspirations. 

WORK 

Emptoyment was overall the most positive aspect of the refugees' resettlement. The voluntary 
agencies, the employers and the refugees e>qDressed satisfaction with tha refugees' performance 
in the workplace. Although all three groups reported the refugees' Initial displeasure at the 
types of jobs and wages available to them, they noted it did not interfere with the execution of 
most refugees' jobs. 

The vtJags said over sixty-fr/e percent (65%) of their clients had jobs within six months and 
they assumed the refugees chose employment Instead of public assistance because they want to 
support their families and believe one must Initially work. Considering the Eastem Europeans 
to be good emptoyees, the volags said their major strengths on the job were highly trained 
backgrounds, diligence and the ability to learn quickly. They identified poor English skills and 
not understanding aites and regulattons as the refugees' major problems at work. 

The emptoyers believed that seventy percent (70%) of their employees were hired within six 
months of their arrival In the US. They offered employment to the Eastem Europeans because 
they are willing to work, skilled and leam quickly. Lack of English language and communication 
proficiency was the main difficulty for refugees on the job and hindered their chances for 
advancement. Also, the emptoyers menttoned the refugees hesitate to ask questions for 
dariJteatton, probably because of their poor English skills. Nonetheless, the employers In 
general are very pleased with their Eastem European emptoyees. 
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According to their survey responses, sixty-nine percent (69%) of the refugees started working 
within six months of an^iving. Their reasons for seeking employment were not the samo as the 
volag*s estimations. Instead, the refugees prefer work to public assistance in order to b3 
independent and io learn and practk^e English. As the other two groups recognized, English v/as 
also cited by the refugees as the most sertous problem at work« Further, they faced some 
diffknjtty understanding rules and regulattons, but the majority of the respondents were both 
personnally and pcofesstonally satisfied at their jobs. They rated working cnrditions bettar in 
the US than in their home countries in several categories, including chances for advancement, 
effk:iency, technical level, hours, and even, wages-despite their misconception that the pay 
would be higher. 



ENGLISH 

The three groups who were surveyed agree that lack of English proficiency is the most serious 
problem for the refugees during their resettlement. Conrespondingiy, the acquisition of English 
language and communicatk)n skills is the prime focus of the refugees' educational pursuits. 

The voluntary agendes observed that over seventy percent (70%) of their dients enroll in 
educattonal instituttons, primarily ESL dasses, in their first year. They explained that many 
courses are available, free or at low cost, through public school-adult education and church 
programs or community colleges. They believe studying English is the major influence in a 
refugees' dedston to use pubfic assistance , but not a very important factor in the dedsion to 
wori<. 

The emptoyers, as mentioned above, recognized English to be their Eastern European employees' 
main problem at wori<. They cautioned that in order to advance within the companies and to get 
better jobs, the refugees must improve their English ability. The employers are sensitive to 
their employees' difftoulties and encourage ESL study through flexible wori< schedules and some 
finandal aki. Most employers said that the refugees have many opportunities to practice English 
at wori<, but acknowledge not all of them take advantage of the situation. 

The refugees realized their English skills were poor and needed improvement if they wanted to 
resettle satisfactorily in the US. More than fifty percent (50%) said they anived in the US 
with no comprehenston, reading, writing or speaking abilities in English. Rfty-seven percent 
(57%) a'tend ESL dasses in their first six nfK)nths. Learning English is their second reason for 
getting a job, so they do recognize the opportunities available to practtoe at the vraricplace. For 
those who opt instead to rea^bd publk: assistance, studying English is their prime motivation. 
Forty-six percent (46%) of the respondents would recommend that newiy arrived refugees 
study English first and forty-three percent (43%) woukl suggest worthing and studying 
together. 



PRE-ENTRYTRAINING 

The Cultural Orientatton program has been perceived, on the whole, as an important addition to 
the refugees' preparation for coming to the US when they are in the European sites. However, 
knowledge of its existence is not widespread according to the EERS findings. None of the 
employers knew that such a program was offered, and a large number of voluntary agency 
respondents did not either. Even many of those agencies that were aware of the CO training did 
not know whtoh of their clients partidpated, since their records make no mention of the course. 
Several of the responding refugees noted that they were not cognizant of the course's importance 
while they transited in the four European countries offering CO. 
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All the groups recommend continuing the CO program and offered a variety of topic suggestions 
for inclusion. Primarily» ali the survey respondents emphasize a need to present a very 
accurate picture of life in the US today. While recognizing that each city affords different 
possibilities and no two resettlement cases are the same, the respondents, nevertheless, feel the 
waiting refugees' unrealistic expectations could be addressed through true representations of 
already resettled refugees* experiences. Taped interviews, visits and letters were among the 
ideas presented to do this. 

Secondly, since the refugees found the practical information about jobs to be most helpful, they 
suggest more practical details about the other topics, such as education (e.g., how to apply for 
financial aid» how to find free ESL or vocational training courses)» and health matters (e.g., how 
to pay bills, how to shop around for insurance), be presented in the training. 

There were two further points raised by all the groups. Because lad. of English skills cause the 
major problems for the refugees during resettlement-interacting with the voluntary agencies, 
sponsors, other Americans, and succeeding on the job, the survey respondents strongly urge 
English language training be included in the CO course. Conjointly, they recommend increasing 
the length of the course to have more time to implement their topic suggestions and more time to 
prepare the refugees for the reality they will confront when they arrive in the United States. 

A final factor to consider under this heading is the role the training played in decisions made by 
the refugee respondents who participated in it versus those made by respondents who did not. A 
cross-tabulation analysis of this disfinction revealed that a higher percentage of those with 
training found employment in the first six months than those without; and that percentage 
Increased during months 7-18, whereas it decreased for the other group. These trained 
refugees also sought higher education courses and ways to update their professional skills more 
than the untrained ones did. These respondents who attended the CO course also experienced less 
culture shock at the wori<pI?ce, although they experienced more at school. 
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EASTERN EUROPEAN REFUGEE SURVEY 
REFUGEE SURVEY RESULTS 
(FORMA) 



INTRODUCTION 

In December 1983, the US Department of State, Bureau for Refugee Programs, established a 
Cultural Orientation (CO) training program for Eastern European refugees implemented by the 
Intergovernmental Commission on Migration (iCM) first asylum site in West Germany. This 
course was later offered in Italy (March 1984), Austria (July 1984), and Yugoslavia 
(February 1987). With few exceptions, this course is mandatory for Polish, Romanian, Czech 
and Hungarian refugees who depart for the United States from these four * 'untries. 

The 112 refugees who participated in this survey came from two Eastern European couniries: 
51 came from Poland and 61 from Romania. Although most have arrived in the US within the 
past three years, one has been here for seven. The majority of the refugees surveyed 
(sixty-three percent, 63%) initially transited through the four countries mentioned above. 
Some others came directly from their homeland through the family reunification sponsorship 
process, while a small percentage made their way through such European countries as Greece, 
Belgium and Spain. Some of the refugees came alone-singles or mamed men who left their 
families behind; others departed with their families. 

Not all of the refugees who departed from the tour countries where the training is offered 
attended the Cultural Orientation program. Some refugees went through before the program was 
established, some worthed while waiting, and some only transited for a few days. Nonetheless, 
because the CAL sun/ey was intended to collect information about the refugees' resettlement 
situations and the benefits which the CO course provides, we asked all the refugees to relate 
their experiences and either give their opinion about the course, if they partidpated, or give 
recommendations for topics to include in it. 

The survey was conducted in thirteen cities across the US by bilingual interviewers. It was 
limited to Polish and Romanian refugees since their resettlement experience was considered 
representative of the general resettlement picture for Eastern Europeans in the US. Each 
refugee was given a questionnaire in his/her native language and asked to complete the questions 
as fully as possible. All written responses were translated back into English by the 
inten/iewers. The data for 108 questionnaires were tabulated and all responses, except those 
for the open-ended questtons, were analyzed statistically. After the computer analysis had taken 
place, 4 Romanian questionnaires from Philadelphia were submitted, but were not included in 
the final results. A careful review of these questionnaires, however, showed that their 
responses corresponded closely with those given by the other Romanian refugees. 



PEMOGRAFHICS 

Rfty-three percent (53%) of the respondents were Romanian and forty-seven percent (47%) 
were Polish. Sixty-five percent (65%) were male and thirty-four percent (34%) female. 
These gender percentages correspond closely with the voluntary agencies* statistics about the 
refugees they sen/ice. Over half of the refugees interviewed were in the 26-35 year old age 
range. 
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Sixty-five percent (65%) of the refugees were married and sixty percent (60%) had children. 
More than fifty percent (50%) of the spouses accompanied the manied refugees, however, only 
onththird of the children accompanied their parents. Sixty-two percent (62%) of the children 
were under twelve years o!d. 

Most of the refugees were well-educated, just as the voluntary agencies had indicated in their 
questionnaires. Eighty-four percent (84%) of the refugees surveyed had had twelve or more 
years of schooling In Poland or Romania, The education, though, does not appear to have included 
much English language training, as evidenced by the refugees' descriptions of their English 
proficiency. Over fifty percent (50%) said they had no skills for speaking, reading, writing or 
understanding English. One-third classified their skills in these categories as fair, but less than 
ten percent (10%) considered them good. Nonetheless, eighty-four percent (84%) reported 
having fair or good knowledge of the US. 



Emms, 

On the whole, the refugees' responses reflect a positive resettlement experience in the US, Most 
of the refugees indicated that, although their expectations differed from reality and the 
adjustment process was long and difficult, they were adjusting successfully, were glad to be in 
the US, and were improving their lifestyles. Whil3 the voluntary agencies reported a lot of 
dissatisfaction and complaints among their clients, the refugees themselves did not report much 
dissatisfaction. Several mentioned initial problems-with their sponsors and/or other 
members of their ethnic groups, with finding employment, and with acquiring medical 
insurance, but once these were resolved, the refugees said their outlook was more optimistic. 

The pre-entry Cultural Orientation (CO) training wcs highly regarded by those who participated 
in It, Even those who did not participate (because they worked or did not stay at the sites or 
were at the sites before the training was implemented) liked the kJea. Eighty percent (80%) of 
the respondents said that they wouM recommend partldpation in the course to other Eastem 
Europeans bound for the US as refugees. The respondents offered a wide variety of reasons why 
the course wouM be beneficial, yet almost half of the respondents sakl the course is important 
because it helps the refugees know more about the country they will live in and prepare for the 
type of life they wil! lead. 

One goal of the training course is to prepare the refugees to work as soon as possible after 
aniving in the US. One-fourth of the course's time is devoted to this preparation and tries to 
provkie the refugees with Infonnation about the job search and interview process, the culture of 
the American wori<place and the concept of building up work experience. Because the length of 
the training overall is short, 24 hours, it is a difficult task for the refugees to absorb all the 
information they receive. However, the refugees' questionnaire responses indicate that, in 
general, this goal has been achieved. A ^nafisttoai analysis of the refugees who attended the 
training revealed that seventy-three percent (73%) of them worked within their first six 
months and seventy-nine percent (79%) worthed in months 7-18. On the other hand, those 
without training had a decrease in their percentage fi^om seventy-one percent (71%) woridng 
in months 1-6 to sixty-seven percent (67%) In months 7-18. It was interesting to note that 
the primary reason for working was not to support their families, as the volags had thought, but 
rather to be independent. 

The refugees faced two major difficulties when they arrived in the US. The first was the 
unavailability of employment in their own profession. Accepting entry-level jobs, because 
their prcfesstonal certificates/ diplomas were not transferable or because their communication 
skills in English were inadequate, was frustrating for many refugees. The refugees who had 
training recognized the need to update their professtonal skills, more so than those without 
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training. In months 7-18, thirteen perceni (13%) of the trained refugees did so, a ten percent 
increase from months 1-6, yet only seven percent (7%) of the untrained refugees did, an 
increase was just four percent. 

The second major difficulty, closely related to the first, revolved around English. Poor English 
skills caused problems at wori< and school, such as not understanding rules, regulations or 
instructions, it was the reason most often cited by the respondents for not having early contacts 
with Americans and was a factor re:^tricting the refugees' activities in their leisure time. 
Seventy-six percent (76%) of the refugees would advise other Eastern Europeans to study 
English before coming to the US, and it was the top choice of topics to include in the CO training. 

Many of the refugees mentioned their desire to study when they reached America and related 
their disappointment at being unable to do so as quiddy and as inexpensively as they had 
expected. Nonetheless, more than half attended ESL classes during their first six months, and, 
although the percentage of those in ESL classes was smaller in months 7-1 8, the percentage in 
community colleges or universities was larger, particularly for the younger of refugees from 
ages 17-25. 



Prior to Arrival 

More refugees transited through Italy than any other European country. One-third of all the 
refugees surveyed waited there, and fifty-one percent (51%) of those who departed from sites 
where the CO course is offered were in Italy. These percentages correspond to ICM's main 
bureau's records which show that Italy has processed forty-six percent (46%) of the total 
number of refugees since 1984. West Gemiany hosted seventeen percent (17%) of all the 
respondents and twer>ty-five percent (25%) of those transited through sites offering the CO 
course. 

Half of the refugees waited 3-9 months in an asylum country before coming to the US. Another 
quarter waited up to 18 months. During the waiting period, fifty-seven percent (57%) of the 
refugees had jobs, the majority of which were part time in a profession different from the 
refugees' own. Over half of the respondents studied English then, too, mostly by themselves or 
in the camp. For those who did not study, most said either no classes were available or they 
were busy working. Participation In the Cultural Orientation training was high among those 
who departed from sites where they had the opportunity to participate in it: ninety percent 
(90%) attended the course. 



RQSQttlemnt 

The voluntary agencies were important resources for the refugees when they first anived in the 
US. The agencies were the sole sponsors for more than half of the refugees and the major 
providers of information about employment and t!ie refugees' new communities. The volags also 
played an important role in helping the refugees find housing, which did not appear to be 
problematic for the refugees. Seventy-eight percent (78%) said they were satisfied with their 
present situation and gave reasons such as....More than half of the respondents live in 
apartments and almost one-fourth are in houses, but less than ten percent (10%) own their 
homes. The majority of the refugees in our survey live with their spouses and/or children. 
Their main sources for finding housing were family and friends, sponsors or voluntary agencies, 
and newspapers ads. 

The Eastern European refugees do not appear to move around much. Seventy-four percent 
(74%) of them have remained in the dty where they originally resettled. Of those that did 
move, nrK)st migrated for better employment opportunities. 
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During the initial period of resettlement, social interaction tends to be restricted for the 
refugees. They interact nrast frequently with members of their own ethnic group or their 
family. Next they Interact wSth White Americans, but it is rare for them to interact with Black 
or Hispanic Americans. Moreover, sixty-one percent (61%) said their contact with Americans 
was none or very limited. What contact they did have consisted primarily of casual encounters 
with neighbors or people in shops, or interaction on the job with co-woriters and emptoyers. 

Even the leisure time of most refugees was not spent in social settings. Their usual activities 
were: watching TV, visiting friends, reading, writing letters or staying at home. When asked 
what activities they wouW like to participate In, the most common response were sports and 
cultural activities, but lack of time, money, and English proficiency, as well as wori< conflicts, 
were major hindrances to their Involvement. 

Many of the refugees saki that their behavior, attitudes, and beliefe have changed since their 
arrival in the US. Although some Indicated displeasure with the changes-"l'm depressed," "I 
am more suspicious and less trusting," "I feel lonelier and more isolated," the majority of the 
respondents are satisfied wnth the changes that have occurred. Some examples of their positive 
changes are: "I am optimistic and self-confWent now," "I can practice my religion openly," "I 
have towered my expectatfons about the US and am more realistic," "I am more secure." Less 
than one-fourth of the refugees feel they have not adjusted adequately to their new lives. Most 
have adjusted well or are still adjusting.and their families are doing the same. One refugee aptly 
explained the situation, saying, "The changes in accomodating the new life parallel the changes in 
language proficiency.* 
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Employment 

As mentfoned above, most refugees started working within their first six months. The 
percentage rose from sixty-nine percent. (69%) in months 1-6 to seventy-four percent 
(74%) In nfwnths 7-18. Of those who worthed, almost seventy percent (70%) had their first 
job within three months. Forty-eight percent (48%) also received some public assistance, 
although the majority stopped after six months. 

The top two reasons for either getting a job or for using public assistance did not change from 
months 1-6 to months 7-18. They were: 1) to be Independent and 2) to learn/practice English, 
or 1) to leam/study English and 2) to have free medical care, respectively. To support the 
family became the third reason for both by months 7-18. 

Ai the time of our survey, eighty-three percent (83%) of the respondents had had at least one 
job. Very few, though, wori<ed at more than one job (e.g., moonlighted) and those who did were 
primarily the Polish refugees. In order to find subsequent jobs, the respondents Indicated that 
they received help from friends and relatives or they used the newspaper ads. 

The jobs which they refugees have at present are manual/entry-level positions or trades/aaft 
worit that is not well paid. Over half of the refugees receive a wage of $7.00 per hour or less , 
and almost all of them worit 8 hours per day or more . A substantial percentage said they have no 
benefits, but approximately half receive some medical insurance. 

The relattonship between the refugees' wori< e)q3ectations and their assessment of present 
working conditfons Is worth comparing. Among the worit misconceptions that they had, many 
respondents saW they thought It would be easier to get and maintain a job and that the pay would 
be better. Some others thought that people wori<ed harder, that they (the refugees) couM wori< 
at their professtonal level, that emptoyees were used less effectively, and did not need such high 
qualificattons for many positions. The list of misconceptions about wori< makes it appear that 
the refugees are disappointed with what they have encountered. However, their responses to the 
questton whtoh asks them to rate conditions In the US vis-a vis Poland or Romania indicates a 
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general satisfaction with the work situation here. In all categories, such as wages, chance for 
advancement, effidency, technical level and hours, the respondents rated the US better than 
their home country* The exceptions were benefits, considered worse in the US; and 
relationships with co-workers, considered the same. Fifty-eight percent (58%) said they had 
better professtonai satisfaction in the US and sixty-five percent (65%) said so for personal 
satisfacttoni 

Employment in the American wori<place was not necessarily easy for the refugees though. They 
had problems learning and speaking English, which influenced the difficulty they encountered in 
understanding rules and regulations. Many respondents indicated that they had a problem being 
and/or feeling different and that they experienced culture shock. The refugees did mention some 
easy adjustments, among which were getting used to the friendly atmosphere, making friends and 
working the required hours. 



PducaHon 

Education plays an important role in the refugees* lives. This importance is manifested in their 
opinton about the best decision a newly arrived refugee could make. Forty-six percent (46%) 
said a refugee should study English and another forty-three percent (43%) saki one shouU wori< 
and study. As noted before, almost all of the survey respondents had completed secondary school, 
with many completing vocational or academic oegrees l>eyond that level. When they arrived in 
the US, they realized they needed to study-either to learn English or to upgrade their 
professional skill in order to meet certification requirements or to learn a new skill or trade. 
Their expectation of being able to do so, however, was not met. Most discovered they could not 
remain on public assistance just to study, and their belief that ''schooling would be free (or 
dieaper)" was false. Nonetheless, fifty-seven percent (57%) of the refugees attended ESL 
classes in their first six months, and although the percentages in vocational and higher education 
courses were small then, they increased by months 7-18. 

The refuges mentioned a wkie variety of differences between studying in the US and in Poland or 
Romania. Many referred to the freedom of choice, the flexibility and the diverse options 
available in higher education piograms and expressed their favorable reaction to this. They also 
viewed the informality and relationships between teachers and students as a positive aspect of 
American educatton. Several, though, perceived a lower level of education here, particulariy in 
the elementary schools, and were disappointed. 

When asked what problems they experienced at school, aside from English, the respondents cited 
five main diffteulties: 

1) managing their time 

2) being and/or feeling different 

3) culture shock 

4) not understanding rules, regulattons or instructions 

5) feeling overwhelmed by new demands. 

Three of these were the same problems the refugees encountered at wori< (2,3,4). The social 
side of education, on the other hand, seemed a relatively easy adjustment for the refugees. They 
had less difficulty making friends or interacting with classmates. 



PRg.gMTRY TRAINING 

The Cultural Orientatton training program, on the whole, has been reviewed favorably by the 
refugees. It is slgnifteant that eighty percent (80%) of the respondents, those who were trained 
and those who were not, woukl advise other Eastern European refugees to take the course. The 
respondents explained that it would be better for other refugees to have some basic preparation 
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for and knowledge of the now lives they will face in the US. It should also be noted that over half 
of the refugees who did participate in the training offered no negative comments when aslted what 
was least helpful in the CO course. 

The practical aspects of the course were most beneficial to the refugees. They cited information 
about jobs, Inierylews and working condittons as well as information about US life in general as 
the most helpful topfcs. They also mentioned informatton about the people and culture and the 
role of the sponsors and voluntary agencies as useful. Regarding the least helpful parts of the 
course, moreover, there was no consensus. Soma refugees said that "the program was too 
short," and "it did not jive with reality," and "it did not prepare people to be self-reliant." 

Most of the recommendations furnished by the refugees coincide with the topics presently in the 
training cuniculum, but they request more in-depth treatment of the practk^al side. For 
example, respondents asked for more detailed information on social programs, benefits, public 
assistance, health insurance, billing and housing. They did suggest more access to the real 
stories of refugees who have already been resettled, either through interviews, videotapes and 
films, or visits to the camps. Also recommended were more psychological sessions discussing 
coping mechanisms and mental preparedness for hard work and self-reliance. 

There was one strong recommendatfon which is not cun-ently taught in the pre-departure 
program. That is English language training. Since the refugees have highlighted English as a 
major obstacle to many aspects of their resettlement and adjustment process, they clearly felt 
English shouW be addressed at the ICM sites. Indeed, when asked what other advice they would 
give Eastern European refugees waiting in asylum countries, seventy-six percent (76%) of the 
respondents said, "Study English." 



SUMMARY 

According to the questfonnaire responses, we may conclude that most refugees are adjusting 
successfully, although slowly, to their new lives in the US. They have made many comments that 
the reality they encountered did not coincide with their expectatfons, but onco they accepted this 
fact, they restructured their plans to accommodate the situation. For those who participated in 
the Cultural Orientation training, they said it helped them prepare for resettlement. For those 
who had not participated, they expressed the wish that they had. 

On^ very positive finding firom the refugees' questionnaires is the evidence that most refugees 
work when they arrive in the US. Their prime motive for working is to feel independent, not 
just to support themselves and their families. Although the refugees e)q3ressed some 
dissatisfaction with the types of jobs available to them and the wages, they were aware that 
chances for advancement exist, especially once their English skills improve. It is worth noting 
that less than half of the refugees use public assistance, and those that do, usually stop after six 
months. The major concern for those on public assistance is having a chance to study English and 
getting free medical care. 

On the negative side, English was clearly an obstacle for the refugees. One respondent suggested 
the refugees be forced to study it while waiting in an asylum country, because they do not realize 
beforehand just how essential English is for survival in the US. Once here, though, the refugees 
recognize the need and more than half enroll in ESL classes. The percentages indicate, too, that 
sfter six tTiOnths, more and more refugees are able to enroll in higher education courses. 
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EASTERN EUROPEAN REFUGEE SURVEY 
TABULATION OF REFUGEES' RESPONSES 

(FOPM A) 



The following compilation of the Eastern European refugees' questionnaire results shows the 
percentage of refugees who responded to the questions, in this tabulation, as in the others in this 
report, the percentages have been rounded to the nearest whole number. In some instances, the 
sum of the percentages will not equal 100, because some refugees either did not answer all the 
questions or responded in an incorrect manner. This tabulation follows the quest!:/nnaire 
format, although the answers to the open-ended questions #'s: 6, 9, 10b, 14, 19b, 27b, 
28b,c,d, 32b, 37, 45, 48, 49, 52, 53, 54, 66, S7, 53. 59, 61 , 62, 63, 64b, and 65 are 
listed in numerical order. 

NslOS 

GENERAL INFORMATION 



Please ch&ulc: 



1. (1) 4Z Polish 2. (1) 55 male 

(2) 52. Romanian (2) 21 fer.iale 



3. How old are you? 4. Are you ? 

(1) IZ 17-25 (1) 2S single 

(2) 4a 26-35 (2) fiS married 

(3) ■ 2fi 36-45 

(4) 12 46 or older 



5. a. Do you have children? 

(1) fia yes 

(2) la no 

b. If yes, did your children remain behind or accompany you to the US? 

(1) 05. Remained behind 

(2) 22. Accompanied me 

c. Their ages? 

UDdsiJZ 12-18 flver18 

2Z 23l & 

d. What was your marital status when you arrived in the US? 

(1) 2S single 

(2) S5l married 
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e. If married, did your spouse accompany you? 



(1) 
(2) 



yes 
no 



6. How many years of education did you have in Poland/Romania? 
years: less than 12 J4± 

IS. M 4Q 

7. What would you consider your English language sitilte when you left your country? 



(1) 
(2) 
(3) 



good 

fair 

none 



a. understanding b. speaking c. reading 



32. 

sa 



d. writing 

8. 
21 
£1 



8. What would you consider your Icnowledge of the US when you left your country? 



(1) 2fi 

(2) 4a 

(3) 12 



good 

fair 

nona 



9. a. How many years did you work In Poland/Romania? 



years: 



Lz3. 
IS 



21 



11-15 

2a 



1£± 
2X 



b. What kind of job did you have? 

22 manual work 

a engineer 

Z electrician 

Z tradesman 

a white collar 

a office/clerical work 

i architect/draftsman 

4 sales work 

4 small business 

4 teacher/principal 

a machinist 

a chemist 

a manager level office/sales 



Z social scientist 

2 student 

2 farming/gardening 

Z therapist 

Z computer programer 

1 miner 

1 priest 

1 mathematician 

1 doctor 

1 nurse 

1 customs officer 

1 air traffic controller 
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10. a. How long did you wait in an (European) asylum country? 



(1) 15 less than 3 months 

(2) 5fl 3-9 months 



(3) 25l 

(4) 2 



9-18 months 
other 



b. Which country? 



West Germany 


12 


Greece 




Austria 


M 


France 


Z 


Italy 


22. 


Belgium 


1 


Yugoslavia 


U 







11. Did you work at any time during this period? 



b. If yes: 

(1) 21 full time 

(2) SZ part time 



(1) 21 

(2) fiZ 



(1) SZ yes (2) 2S no 



in your profession 
other profession 



12. Did you study English during this period? 



(1) 
(2) 



51 
41 



yes 
no 



If yes, where? 

(Check as many as applicable) 

(a) 4g in the camp 

(b) 2S. In the pension 

(c) 2 with private tutor 

(d) SQ self-study 

(e) IS other 



If no, why not? 



(f) 2£ no classes available 

(g) afi worthed 

(h) 25. studied asylum country language 

(i) 22 other 



13. a Did you stay at an ICM Cultural Orientation (CO) site in West Germany, Austria, Italy, 
or Yugoslavia shortly before your departure for the US? 

(1) fia yes 

(2) 22 no 



b. If yes, where? 

(1) 2S West Germany 

(2) Ifi Austria 

(3) 51 Italy 

(4) Z Yugoslavia 



c. Did you participate in ICM Cultural Orientation Information classes at this site? 

(percentage based on a!! tho refugees surveyed) 

(1) 5Z yes 

(2) 22 no 
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(percentage based on refugees who stayed at sites offering ICM training) 

(1) aa yes 

(2) JIL no 



d If no, why not? 

ISl was in the camp before the course was offered 

a was not in an ICM camp 

2 came straight from home country 
1 no time (worked) 
1 don't know 



14 a- When did you arrive in the US? 

year: 12S11 1331 1222 1332, 1984 1985 1986 1987 

1 ft ± & 13 2Z 21 25, 



b. City and State: 



Region 1 


a 


Portland, Maine 




a 


Winsooski, Vennont 




1 


Burlington, Vermont 


Region 1! 


IQ 


New York, New York 




1 


East Brunswick, New Jersey 


Region ill 


5. 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 




1 


Boyerville, Pennsylvania 


Region iV 


£ 


Jacksonville, Rorida 




1 


St. Petersburg, FtorWa 




1 


Clearwater, Rorida 




1 


Raleigh, North Carolina 


Region V 


£ 


Chicago, Illinois 




Z 


Detroit, Michigan 


Region VI 


£ 


Dallas, Texas 




1 


Houston, Texas 


Region VII 


15 


St. Louis, Missouri 


Region VIII 


1 


Sioux Falls, South Dakota 


Region iX 


S. 


Orange City, California 




5. 


San Diego, California 




a 


Los Angeles, California 




1 


Phoenix, Arizona 


Region X 


z 


Seattle, Washington 




z 


Boise, Idaho 
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15. Besides the local voluntary agency, who sponsored you? (Check as many as applicable) 



(a) H group/church 

(b) 22 relative or friend 

(c) 2. other individual 

(d) 51 no other sponsor 

(e) fi other 



16. Do you live In the city where you originally resettled or have you moved (secondary 
migrant)? 

(1) H original city 

(2) 24 have moved 



1 7. If you moved, why did you move? (Check as many as applicable) 



(a) 


a 


to Join family 


(b) 


12 


to join friends 


(c) 


la 


to join a larger group of own ethnic group 


(d) 


sa 


for better employment opportunities 


(e) 




for better educational opportunities 


(0 


± 


for better public asslstancs 


(a) 


Q. 


for better private assistance 


(h) 


22. 


to live In a better neighbortiood 


(1) 


IS 


to live In a better climate 


G) 




other 



1 8. When you first arnved in the US, yyho helped vou the most jn finding out about 
community resources? (Check QIIE answer) 



(1) 




group/church 


(2) 




voluntary agency 


(3) 


Z 


family 


(4) 


a. 


friends 


(5) 


IS 


other refugees 


(6) 


z 


others 



19* When you first arrived did you have any contacts with Americans? 



a 






(1) 


as 


none 


(2) 


2a 


very little 


(3) 


2Z 


some 


(4) 


la 


much 



b. Please describe: 



H with co-workers 



ERIC 



la casual, occasional contacts (neighbors, etc.) 
11 with volag/sponsor/famlly 
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very little because of the language barrier 
with American frienas 
with teachers 



1 through the church 

3l with other immigrants 

3l lived with Americans 

Z atESLdass 

Z with some American families 

Z through general help with phone calls, finding a job, etc* 

1 at a college entrance preparation course 



20. With whom do you presently live? (Checic as many as applicable) 



(a) 


12 


spouse 


(b) 


SL 


spouse/children 


(c) 


2 


diildren 


(d) 


5. 


parents 


(e) 




brother/sister 


(0 


1 


other relatives 


(g) 


2S. 


friends 


(h) 


11 


alone 


(i) 


a. 


other 


Who/what are your primary sources of income? (CI 


(a) 


25 


self 


(b) 


25. 


spouse 


(c) 


Z 


children 


(d) 


Z 


other relatives 


(e) 


1 


voluntary agency 


(0 


1 


church 


(g) 


12 


public assistance (welfare) 


(h) 


Z 


other 


Do you have an account at a bank or credit union? 


a 




b. 


(1) 




yes (1) 


(2) 




no (2) 



Ifves.whattypfi? 
M checking 
2Z savings 
(3) 2 other 



ERIC 
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HOUSING 



23. In which typo of housing do you live? 



(1) 


10. 


room 


(2) 


5Z 


apartment 


(3) 


21 


house 


(4) 


Z 


duplex 


(5) 


Q. 


mobile home 


(6) 


Z 


other 



24. Do you rent or own your own home? 



(1) SZ rent 

(2) a own 



25. What is your monthly payment, including your utilities? 



(1) 12 less than $250 

(2) 22 $250 -$350 

(3) 2Z $351 -$450 



(4) 11 $451 - $600 

(5) JL $601 - $800 

(6) _1 more than $800 

(7) JL other 



26. How did you find your room/apartment/house? 



(1) 




newspaper ad 


(2) 


21 


help of sponsor/voluntary agency 


(3) 




help of family/friends 


(4) 




vacancy 3ign 


(5) 




telephone tx>ok listing 


(6) 


2 


community bulletin board 


(7) 


Z 


Real estate agency 


(8) 




other 



27. Are you satisfied with your present housing situation? 
a 

(1) za yes 

(2) 21 no 



Why or Why Not? 

yes: 

41 it is comfortable, large enough, in good condition 

2fll it is in a good neighborhood - near transportation 

la tow rent 

1 independent/it is my own 

Z better than other housing/better than in Poland 



1 don't know 
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nor 

1^ ft is uncomfortable* too small, in poor condition 

5l not independent 

2 it is in a bad area 

1 too expensive 

1 it is a shelter, which is closed during the day 



EMPLOYMENT and EDUCATION 

28. What did you do when you fiKLanrived in the US (in months 1 - 6)? 
(Check as many as applicable) 



A. 






(a) 




worked 


(b) 




attended high school 


(c) 


m 


looked for job, but didn't find one 


(d) 


SL 


attended ESLdasses 


(e) 


Z 


attended community/junior college/university 


(0 


a 


attended vocatio'.dl/technical training 


(g) 




updated professional skills 


(h) 


1 


studied for a GED 


(i) 


z 


did not work or go to school 


(i) 




other 



B. If you worked, how soon after arrival did you get your first job? 
nfjonths: ILlS 1i£ ZjlS 10-12 12-24 



a 


if you worked, what kind of work did you do? 




m 


manuai work 


Z 


programmer 






Z 


sales 




service-oriented (hotel, restaurant) 


Z 


babysitting 


s. 


machinist 


1 


mechanical engineer 


s. 


auto-related (mechanic, painter) 


1 


cleri< 






1 


security guard 


I 


tradesman/craftsman 


1 


secretary 






1 


internship at university 


& 


factory ^Nork 


1 


laboratory work 






1 


lower level architect 


± 


small business 


1 


priest 



(1) 4fl 

(2) 41 

hKJC 



D. If you didn't work, did you receive public assistance? 
a 

yes 

"^^ 29 
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b. If yes, for how long? 
months: 0-3 4-6 

25. 2a. 



2^ 1Q>12 12>24 



29. During your first 6 months in the US» why did you get a job or use public assistance? 
(Check as many as applicable) 

A. job B. public assistance 



(a) 


2& 


support family 


(a) 


m 


support family 


(b) 


2Z 


build job experience 


(b) 


22 


learn/study English 


(c) 


21 


establish job contacts 


(c) 


2a 


free medical care 


(d) 


2S. 


learn/practice Englisii 


(d) 


5. 


vocational/technical training 


(e) 


IS. 


learn about culture 


(e) 


2 


professional trainingycertification 


(f) 




independence 


(f) 


2 


health 


(g) 


21 


self esteem 


(g) 


2Z 


inability to find a job 


(h) 




sponsor's advice 


(h) 


5. 


sponsor's advice 


(i) 


12. 


public assistance not 


(i) 


2 


financial support better than that 






sufficient support 






from entry level job 


(j) 


21 


assumption that one 


(D 


2 


assumption that one must 






must (initially) work 






(initially) receive public assistance 


(k) 




other 


(k) 


2 


other 


(1) 


aa 


Idid not get a job in 


(1) 




1 did not use public assistance in 






months 1-6 






months 1-6 



30. What did you do in months 7-1 8 after your an^ival in the US? (Check as many as 



^licable) 




(a) 


22 


worked 


(b) 


2 


attended high school 


(c) 


Z 


k>oked for job, but didn't find one 


(d) 


22 


attended ESLdasses 


(e) 


Z 


attended community/junior college/university 


(f) 


2 


attended vocatlonal/technicai training 


(g) 


lil 


updated professional skills 


(h) 


1 


studied for a GEO 


(i) 


1 


did not work or go to school 


(j) 


2 


other 
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31. During months 7-18 after arrival in the US, why did you wori< or use public assistance? 
(Check as many as applicable) 



A. 


Job 




B. 


public assistance 


(a) 




support family 


(a) 




^ suppon lamny 


(b) 




build job experience 


(b) 




leam/study English 


(c) 




establish job contacts 


(c) 




free medical care 


(d) 


44 


learn/oractice Enalish 


^d) 




vocaiionai/iecnnicai training 


(e) 


22 


learn about culture 


(e) 




proiessionai iraining/certiiication 


(0 


SSL 


independence 


(f) 


z 


health 


(g) 


an 


self esteem 


(g) 


z 


inability to find a job 


(h) 


1 


sponsor's advice 


(h) 


1 


sponsor's advice 


(I) 


2 


other 


(i) 


2 


other 


(i) 


m 


Idid not get a job in 


(1) 




1 did not use public assistance in 






months 7-1 8 






months 7-18 



32. What do you now believe would have been the ONE best choice for someone in a situation 
similar to yours, who is newly arrived in the US? (Please check only smss, answer) 
a 

(1) fi woric (4) fl other training 

(2) 4fi study English (5) 2 other 

(3) ^ work and study 



b. Why? 

work; 

2 to support self, money is necessary 
2 wori< to be independent 

1 woric gives experience, independence, orientation and better chance to learn English 
than school. 



study EnaUsh! 

2£ knowing English is the essential base for daily life, wori<, better jobs 

± knowing English is essential for self-sufficiency 

Z it is diffk}ult to wortc hard and study at the same time 

2 one can make more contacts, can communicate 

2 it is easier to learn in the US, have more opportunity to practice 

1 to confinn qualifications, diploma 

1 only if the social program will provide better finandal help 

1 it is good to have a head start in English 



work and study! 

a to be financially independent and learn the language/to start wori<ing as soon as 
possible, then get a better job 

Sl for self assurance, communication ability, moral feeling, adjustment 
Sl one needs English to get a job/better job 
2 for self-suffk:iency, security 

2 one has more opportunities as English improves/better future 
2 helps you learn English more quickly 
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1 "there is no life without language and a job" 

1 "live (sic) is too short" 

1 "study to find work and woii< to have a sense of self-worth" 

1 it is best to study training for a new job 

1 to be competitive with Americans 

1 to be more useful in society 

1 English is most important 

1 education is the best thing 

1 this is the right way 



33. Have you worked at any job since your arrivalin the US? 



(1) sa yes 

(2) Ifi no 



34. How did you find your first job? 



(1 ) 2Z help of sponsor/volag 

(2) 21 help of friends/relative 

(3) 12 newspaper ads 

(4) 1 yellow pages 



(5) 1 employment agency 

(6) 2 "help wanted" sign 

(7) Q, community bulletin board 

(8) & other 



35. How did you find subsequent jobs? (Check as many as applicable) 



(a) 


12 


through people met at work 


(0 


Z 


employment agency 


(b) 


ISl 


help of sponsor/volag 


(g) 


Q. 


"help wanted" sign 


(c) 


23. 


help of friends/relatives 


(h) 


5. 


going door to door 


(d) 


2Q 


newspaper ads 


(i) 


Z 


other 


(e) 




yellow pages 









36. Are you working more than one job? 



(1) 
(2) 



75. 



yes 
no 



37. Information aisout your msssnt job(s): 



(a) 


tvpe of iobfs^ 




manual/entry-level 








trades/craft 






in 


professional 






2 


other 


(b) 


hours 


ai 


8 per day 






az 


more than 8 








less than 8 






a 


other 


(c) 


salary. 


s. 


less than or equal to $4 








$4.01 - 7.00 






12 


$7.01 - 9.99 






z 


more than or equal to $10 
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(d) baosfils ^ medical Insurance 

21 vacation 

12 sick leave 

IS not applicable 

II none 

12, other 

1 life insurance 

1 meals at work 



38. How do you get to work? (Check as many as applicable) 



(a) 




bus 


(b) 




subway 


(c) 


5S. 


car 


id) 




bicycle 


(e) 


& 


car pool 


(0 


L 


walk 


(g) 




train 


(h) 




other 



39. a Do you have a US driver's license? 



(1) za yes 

(2) 22 no. 



b. When did you get it? 

(1) Zl months 1-6 

(2) 21 months 7-12 

(3) a months 13-18 

(4) after 18 months 



40. How does each of the following in the United States compare to Poland/Romania? (Check 
either "same", "worse", or "better".) 



1 


same 


2 


worse 


2 


better 




(a) 


Ig 


(a) 


12 


(a) 


22 


job mobility 


(b) 


12 


(b) 


12 


(b) 


22 


chance for advancement 


(c) 


2S 


(c) 


11 


(c) 


51 


hours 


(d) 


1 


(d) 


12 


(d) 


22 


wages 


(e) 


12 


(e) 


22 


(e) 


25 


benefits 


(0 


2g 


(0 


2 


(0 


IZ 


relationship with employer 


(g) 


iZ 


(g) 


11 


(g) 


21 


relationship with co-workers 


(h) 


Z 


(h) 


la 


(h) 


25 


facilities 


(i) 


12 


(i) 


22 


(0 


12 


safety 


0) 


12 


0) 


1 


(j) 


22 


efficiency 


(k) 


1 


(k) 


2 


(k) 


22 


technical level 


(1) 




(1) 


IZ 


(1) 


52 


professional satisfaction 


(m) 


2 


(m) 


IZ 


(m) 


25, 


personal satisfaction 


(n) 


1 


(n) 


a 


(n) 


ix 


other 
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41. What were the biggest problems for you as you started working in the US? 



(a) 




ieamino/sDeakina Enalish 


li) 

x'/ 


16 


maklna friends 

iiiClf\ll 1^ II 1 wl lUw 


(b) 


16 


learninc/usina new technoloav 


li) 

xJ/ 


4 


kAAntnn tf^iilf^r r^ttpnH- 

l\ww^UI\^ Id^UICII CIllOIIU 


(c) 


30 


not ufKlerstanding rules and regulations 






ance due to familv/ 


(d) 


20. 


interacting with employers 






personal demands 


(e) 


11 


interacting with co*worl<ers 


(k) 


3. 


responsibilities at home 


(0 


25. 


being/feeling different 


(1) 


1 


health 


(g) 




feeling overwhelmed by new demands 


(m) 


5. 


other 


(h) 


21 


culture shock 









42. What things were e&siest for you as you started working in the US? 



(a) 


ai 


speaking/Iea.7iing English 


(b) 


2Z 


learning/using technology 


(c) 


SSL 


hours 


(d) 


11 


benefits 


(e) 


22. 


interacting with employers 


(0 


25. 


interacting with oo-workers 


(g) 




making friends 


(h) 


25 


atmosphere, friendliness 


(i) 


5 


other 



43. If you studied in the first year after aaival, at what kind of institution did you enroll? 
(Check as many as applicable) 



(a) 


2Z 


1 did not study in the first year 


(b) 




ESL classes in adult education/community college/private program 


(c) 




ESL classes in church sponsored program 


(d) 


1 


other adult education program 


(e) 


5 


technicai/vocational 


(0 


5 


professional training 


(g) 


± 


community /iunior college 


(h) 


5 


college/university 


(0 


1 


high school 



44. If you studied in the first year after an^ivai, how were you financially supported? 
(Check as many as appltcable) 



(a) 


25. 


1 did not study in the first year 


(b) 


5 


self (part-time work) 


(c) 


lA 


self (full-time work) 


(d) 


5 


family 


(e) 


5 


bans 


(0 


1 


grants/scholarships 


(g) 


22. 


public assistance 


(h) 


£ 


other 
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45. What was/Is different about studying in the US compared to studying in Poiand/Romania? 





free choice in US, flexible schedules, diversity 




lower level of education In US (especially in elementary school) 


S. 


education is free in Poland/Romania 




different relations between teachers and students 




better equipment, books in the US 




no age, time, social origin restrictions to studying 




more discipline, serious in Poland 




school can be extended to infinity in US/can make a career out of it 




practical emphasis (US) vs. theoretical emphasis (Poland) 


£ 


less pressure, less demanding 




US method adjusted to students' goals and capacities 




US more efficient/better organized material 


2 


a student can work, too 


1 


study is a must in the US 


1 


tests are a major examination technique 


1 


one can study at home 


1 


one can stop studying 


1 


if s hard to find a job when finished with school 


1 


Romanian students spend more time with their studies 


1 


financial aid Is available 


1 


more information is available 


1 


1 am scared about problems for kids in schools: violence, rape, kidnapping 


1 


there's more emphasis on individual responsiblity 


1 


more connect appraisal of studies 


1 


one can improve oneself in U.S. 


1 


1 can't understand what is taught 


2S. 


none 


2. 


don't know 



46. Aside from Fn^^lfsh. what were the biggest probiems for you as you began studying in the 
US? (Check as many &s applicable) 



(a) 




1 have no! begun studying 


(b) 


Z 


previous education not credited 


(c) 


12 


not understanding rules and regulations/instructions 


(d) 


5, 


interacting with instructors 


(e) 


5l 


taidng tests 


(f) 


IZ 


managing my time 


(g) 


Z 


interacting with classmates 


(h) 


IS. 


being/feeling different 


(0 


12 


feeling overwhelmed by new demands 


(j) 


12 


culture shock 


(k) 


in 


making friends 


(i) 


& 


keeping regular attendance due to family/personal demands 


(m) 


S. 


keeping regular attendance due to work demands 


(n) 


& 


responsibilities at home 


(0) 


S. 


other ' Q sx 
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47. Aslrift from grn;illsh> which of the following were easiest for you as you started studying in 
the US? (Check as many as applicable) 



(a) 


4Q 


1 have not begun studying 


(b) 


a 


credit given for previous education 


(c) 




understanding rules and regulations 


(d) 


m 


being able to follow instructions 


(e) 


IS. 


interacting with instructors 


(0 


2H 


interacting with classmates 


(g) 


21 


making friends 


(h) 


12 


other 



48« What were some of your misconceptions about wort^ in the U.S.? 

12 thought it would be easier to get a job/didnl realize the problem with unemployment 

H thought jobs would be better paid 

£i didnl realize if s easy to lose a job/thought there was more job security 

1 thought people worked harder 

S thought one could work at professional level/degree would be recognized 

2 didnl think employees were used so effectively 

Z surprised at fr^jquent and intensive professional training in most jobs 

Z didnl realize need/demand for high qualifications in so many occupations 

2 pay better than thought 

1 thought performance counted, not necessarily seniority 

1 didn*t know workers were without the social benefits they have in Western Europe 

1 disappointed in safety and facilities 

1 technical level worse than thought 

1 thought people expected more from their work than money 

1 thought one couM receive welfare and learn English 

1 found office work impossible without an American education 

1 general education level is surprisingly low 

1 thought there would be more discipline 

1 there is more discipline 

1 didnl realize if s difficult to join trade unions 

1 thought wor!: .vouM be steady 

1 didnl realize employers don*t like overqualified people for entry positions 

1 thought oMer people wouM have problems getting jobs at once 

1 thought i could only bo a housekeeper 

1 thought I would have more problems and never get a good job 

1 knew about American work habits and wasn*t disappointed 

1 it exptoits you in the US 

1 thought owners were less demanding 

1 thought one couM do a lazy job and get the sariie salary as one who does a perfect one 

1 surprised responsibility is that big in any American job 

1 thatifsdiffteultintheUS 

1 that there wouM be more productivity 

1 too many professional restrk:tions 

1 a rea/mmendation or a certificate means more than the skill 



^ none 
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49. What wore some of your misconceptions about study in the US? 



12 thought average education level was higher 

jXl thought school would be free/cheaper 

4 surprised even those without financial possibilities can study higher education 

a thought kids would have more homeworl< and that they studied harder 

2 expected more discipline in the US system 

2 didnl know there were so many illiterates 

2 thought there would be more ESL study 

Z surprised so many people study 

2 believed a!l professions including teachers were well prepared, well educated 

1 *1hat all schools were private** 

1 thought one could study first, work later 

1 requirements are too high 

1 thought there was very good school equipment 

1 It Is more difficur 

1 believed in financial government assistance for child education 

1 there is a great emphasis on professional training as part of educational system 

1 believed schools and universities were not a jungle 

1 believed in higher education 

1 thought it was easier to register for classes you wanted 

1 didnl know study was so individualized 

1 surprised subjects are attacked so abruptly 

1 didnl know about hom.e courses 

1 thought if you wanted to study, you Just needed the time 

1 thought high school students weren't treated as humans with rights to 

like or dislike and to choose 

1 it is more theoretical 

1 the facf that educational relationship Is strictly professional 

1 educational system seems entirely different 

51 none 

fi don't know 
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50. With whom do you most frequently interact? 



(a) 


51 


your own family 


(b) 


73. 


members of own ethnic group 


(c> 


20. 


other Eastern Europeans 


(d) 


2£ 


members of other immigrant group 


(e) 


SL 


White Americans 


(0 


a 


Black American!; 


(g) 




Hispanic Americans 


(h) 


a 


nobody (1 stay home) 


(0 


2 


other 
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51 . What ck> you and your family/friends do in your leisure time? (Check as many as 
applicable) 



(a) 


2S. 


sports 


(h) 


ai 


music 


(b) 




cultural/ethnic activities 


(i) 


21 


movies 


(c) 




church activities 


(j) 


la 


parties 


(d) 




visit friends 


(k) 




spend time in shopping malls 


(e) 


3SL 


stay home 


(1) 


S3. 


watch TV 


(0 


S2 


read 


(m) 


50. 


write letters 


(g) 


21 


no significant leisure time 


(n) 


la 


other 



52. a. What activities would you like to participate in? 



2Sl 


sports 


11 


cultural activities 




language study 


12 


travel 


& 


study 


S. 


music 


S. 


religious activities 


dt 




2 


sodal work 


2 


politics 


2 


ethnic activities 


2 


go to movies 


1 


photography 


1 


teach 


1 


take a computer course 


1 


learn a new trade 


1 


work in own profession 


1 


work with electronics 


1 


gardening 


1 


buiki own home 


1 


have picnics 


1 


sdentifk) research 


1 


meet people 


2 


don't know 
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b. What has kept you from getting Involved In them? 



az 


lack of time 


1 


too tired to concentrate/study hard in class 


2S. 




1 


lack necessary travs! ciccuments 


lack of money 


1 


lack equipment 






1 


bad atmosphere at the church 


lack of English skills 


1 


no Orthodox church in Dallas 






1 


don't belong to ethnic group with same 


m 


work conflicts 




interests 






1 


education 


1 


lack of transportatton 


1 


no Job 






1 


no close location 


a 


home responsibilities 






a 


lack sufficient Information 






z 


diptoma not accepted 







53. What is the flNE best experience you have had in the US? 

H getting a job/paychecks 

11 arrival in U,S.. 

Itt family's reunification 

child's birth 

£i meeting nlca^friendly/helpful people 

2 getting married/meeting wife 

Z travel 

Z meeting with sponsor at airport 

Z buying my own home 

Z getting a job related to my background 

Z total freedom 

Z living in the US without fear of harassment 

Z being treated well/respected as an individual 



1 being independent 

1 moving to another city 

1 big wekx}me party by boss 

1 financial aid to study English 

1 being with my best friends 

1 my son passed college entrance exams 

1 medk^al help 

1 driver's license 

1 having a car and being able to go anywhere 

1 business meeting with a manager who hired me 

1 having a fair job interview 

1 exposure to new technology (computers) 

1 scholarship to study in US 

1 the school and atmosphere here 

1 getting to know New York 

1 living In Vemiont 

1 collaboratfon with Americans to rent an Episcopal church for services 

1 free medk^al assistance to a pregnant woman 

1 going to a hospital which found an interpreter and which gave me good treatment 
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1 going to a university 

1 being offered understanding when I applied for a visa for my family 

1 finding a more just world 

1 the way US customs checked luggage 

1 moving to present house from boarding home 

1 being able to buy things 

1 have never been happy since arrival 

12 none 



54. What is the QiiE^ worst experience you have had in the US? 

Ifl lostlob 

2 problems getting a job 

3l health problems 

£ conditions of first apartment 

fi victim of crime 

£ lack of interest by sponsoring agency/problems with sponsors 

2 InadeqL^ate financial assistance/no money for rent 

a difficulty bringing family to US 

^ the language, not being able to communicate 

2i problems with Romanians who take advantage of newcomers 

Z divorce/separation 

Z contact with Poles 

Z a car wreck 

Z the work done on the job/type of job 

1 climate 

1 arrested for disturbing the peace 

1 the first few days 

1 starting life in New York 

1 Blacks on the streets 

1 first ride through burned and devastated streets 

1 problems with Romanian caseworkers 

1 lack of interest in culture by many Americans 

1 an affair 

1 a severe life 

1 East Bnjnswk^k, NJ 

1 bcl'*'^ paid with bad checks 

1 not getting asylum my first time in US on travel - had to leave and go to can», n Italy 

1 an apartment manager said, "I doni like the refugees. They come to take our jobs.** 

1 my son got tost on his first day of school 

1 moving to a different apartment 

1 culture shock 

1 some newspaper articles remind me of Romanian newspapers 

la none 
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55. When you have a problem, where do you go for help? (Check as many as applicable) 



(a) 




family 


(e) 




counselor 


(b) 


m 


friends 


(0 


£ 


teacher 


(c) 


2S. 


sponsor/volag 


(g) 




don't go to anyone 


(d) 


Z 


priest 


(h) 


11 


other 



56. What were some of your past misunderstandings about American culture? 

12 thought people had a better average living/it was easier to live 

a thought culture was at a higher level/more important to the average American 

a thought Americans were well educated 

a thought homes & cities were built differently (stronger, more modern, better roads) 

2 thought it was excellent 

2 didn't realize how commercial the US is 

2 didnl think it was so different from European culture (especially with respect to 

appearance, trash, etc.) 

2 thought it was more accessible (not so expensive) 

2 didn't know about the American social split: very rich v. poor/large number of poor 

2 thought Blacks were beaten, worked without pay, were slaves 

1 didn't know art and culture would be accessible and that there would be a public 
demand for It 

1 didn't realize the number of opportunities available 

1 didnl expect so many differences with respect to states' cultures 

1 communist propaganda 

1 thought relations between people were closer 

1 thought It was more urban 

1 thought It was like ih films 

1 it doesn't fit the dream 

1 thought the US vx)iikJ be botter 

1 thought medical assistance was free 

1 didnl think America (which sends aid to other countries) would have homeless and 
hungry people 

^ none 



57. a In what ways have your perceptions, attitudes and beliefs changed since you arrived 
the US? 

12 optimistic, hopeful, self-confident, have more self-respect 

fi like the freedom, freer - can practice religion openly 

S changed idea of US, towered expectations, more realistic 

1 hardwortc^ng 

a depressed, see dari< sides, nervous 

a adjusting better 



2 nfK)re secure, safe, self-sufftoient 
2 more flexible, open 
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Z happy 

Z less caring, colder 

Z accepting of diverse new life and American culture 

Z not sure aix)ut future and self 

Z nfK>re serious about future 

1 not mucti ctiange 

1 more patient 

1 make decisions " jre easily 

1 disappointed in educational level, crime, uncleanliness 

1 didn't expect to see so many poor/homeless 

1 value time and money 

1 dislil<e members of my ettinic group because ttiey tiave no goals 

1 can achieve without cheating the system 

1 realize that in America one can depend and count only on oneself 

1 change of pace 

1 everything's interesting and new 

1 learned about American history/politics/economy/democracy 

1 adjusting slowly 

1 became racist 

1 more suspicious/less trusting 

1 learned to expect anything from anywhere 

1 know that whoever wants to is free to wori^ 

1 more exacting about merchandise's quality 

1 more efficient 

1 very confused 

1 understand getting and keeping a job is harder for an older person 

1 realized freedom and democracy is for the rich 

1 radical 

1 enjoying weekend time 

2Z no changes 

Z don't know 



b. 


Do you like these dianges? 


fiZ 


yes 




no 


5. 


so-so, ok 


a. 


yes and no 


1 


not all of them 


58. a 


!n what way has your behavior changed? 


m 


more confident, courageous, open, secure, hopeful 


& 


more Independent/free 


& 


better, calmer 


& 


more suspicious, cautious, calculating, attentive 


± 


nc'^ much 




more independent/free 




loneli^ir, more isolated 
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upset, ^rried, confused, negative 
more practical, expeditious, organized 



S more responsible 

2 more concerned with self and family 

2. depressed, sadder 

a have adapted to American life 

Z more stress resistant 

Z tougher, less kind 

1 avoid other Poles 

1 more objective and comprehensive, realistic 

1 became cold and unfeeling 

1 easily influenced by emotion 

1 disappointed 

1 more concerned with time and money 

1 not afraid for child's future 

1 eat more 

1 mere punctual 

1 more polite 

1 enjoy meeting people 

1 enjoy mamed life 

1 mind own business 

1 more free time 

1 get along better with co-workers 

2& nochange 

b. How do you feel about these changes? 

2& like them, satisfied 

21 so-so/ok 

H don*t like them 

1 don't know 



59. a. How have you adjusted to life in the U.S.? 

4S well, easily, no problems j[ like everyone 



la ok 

12. still adjusting 



1 
1 



able to find time for myself 
changes in accomodating to new life 
parallel ciianges in language 



& not well, hard 
& slowly 



1 
1 
1 



don't know 
no comment 
none 



Z weil, but more to do 
Z hard at first, better now 
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b. 



How has your family adjusted? 





well 


1 


children well, spouse not yet adjusted 






1 


like everyone 




ok/so-so 


1 


not adjusting 






1 


nervous 




not well 


1 


everyone is studying 


± 


still adjusting 


1 


family lives a full life 


z 


hard at first 






z 


slow and hard 







OVERSEAS PRE-ENTRY TRAINING 

60. What do you wish you had taken greater advantage of while waiting in (the asylum country ) 
Germany/Austria/ltalyA^ugoslavia? (Check as many as applicable) 

(a) 42 studied English grammar 

(b) SZ studied harder 

(c) 2& asked mere questions 

(d) £ sought help with personal concerns 

(e) SZ practiced speaking English more 

(f) IQ other 



61. What 2 things presented in the Cultural Orientation course did you find most helpful? 

2£t information about jobs/interviews/working conditions 

1£ infonnatton about the U life in general 

H practical information for daily life 

Z informatton about the role of sponsor/volag 

jEl learning English 

£ informatton about the peoplet culture 

2, informatton about welfare rules and requirements 

2 preparatton for culture shock 

Z to keep up good hopes during the period of drastic changes 

1 USA films 

1 informatton about documents issued right after arrival 

1 the importance of establishing aedit 

1 oral informatton was helpful (but insufficient) 

1 it is important to be self-sufficient 

1 how to get financial assistance 

1 don*t ask for publte assistance 

1 don*t expect too much upon .^mval 

1 "I was advised sponsors aren*t the best people and we may be disappointed** 

2 don*t remember 
11 none 



2Si did not attend 
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62. What 2JIilDgi presented in the Cultural Orientation course did you find least helpful? 

SL the program was too short 
a it didn't jive with reality 



1 


wrong information about health benefits 


1 


wrong information ibout buildings' constructions 


1 


didn't prepare pt..>le to be self-reliant 


1 


wrong information about sponsor led to increased expectations 


1 


insufficient (oral information) 


1 


entertainment 


1 


shopping 


i 
J. 


uansponaiion 


1 


information was good, but insufficient 


1 


cultural information was too general 


1 


American sodal life 


1 


minimum wage is not enough for the standard of living 


1 


advice for future 


1 


professional skill 


1 


reality of employment (with regard to higher education) 


1 


attire when job hunting 


1 


don*t remember 


2a 


none 



22 did not attend - 

63. What would you recommend to be included in the Cultural Orientation course to better 
prepare Eastern European refugees for resettlement in the U.S.? 

2Z English 

1£ tell the reality about life in the US 



a give more real examples of refugees who have arrived and coped with the first months 

Z prepare for hard work and problems with getting a job 
fi prepare for a job outside one's field - get training for a new job or own field in US 
fi prepare for self-reliance/no dependence on agencies, interdependence with the 
economy, and decrease e)q3ectations 
coping mechanisms/mental preparation 

5, more infonnation about social programs/benefits 

± more information about studies /tell them that free ESL courses are available 

4 nrore books, folders, etc. about American people and their culture 

4 more visual orientation - films about US 



2 access to Polish newspapers 

Z more health information (insurance, bills) 

2 be honest about what to expect from, the organization 
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practical information, regarding how to open a door, window, etc. 
make the course longer 
banking/financial history information 
ask the right people for help with problems, not just friends 

benefits from work 
housing information 
importance of a driver's license and car 
make the course mandatory 

don*t know 



64. If a friend of yours were coming to the U.S. as a refugee, would you recommend that he/she 
participate in a pre-entry CO course? 



(1) 2Q yes 

(2) Z no 

2 doni know 



b. Why or Why Not? 
yes; 

SSI it is better to know more about the country/be prepared 

Z it clears up some misconceptions of US life that refugees have/is more realistic 

Z it is very useful/helpful 

£ it teaches practical things for US daily life 

± it helps psychologically/decreases fmstratbn 

a "didnl prepare me for what I had to face in the USTdoesnl give a good image of an 

immigrant's life in the US" 

2 to be confident 

1 to learn some English 

1 it helps to adapt 

1 it is efficient 

1 it js necessary 

1 to learn about freedom to ask for things in US 




no; 

1 wasn't very useful 

1 "wasting his time. CO course will not overcome his imagination about U.S.A. during 

3-4 days." 
1 there is no profit from it 

1 doni know 
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65. What other advice would you gh/e to Eastern European refugees who are still waiting in 
asylum countries (Germany/Austria/itatyA'ugoslavia)? 



ISl study English 

leam more about the culture and life in the US/take CO 
1& prepare self for work; rely on self, not sponsor 



1^ decrease expectations 



£ work and save money eamed in asylum country 

£ be patient, ifii be better/be cairn 

1 askalotofquesttons 

± prepare self for tower income ievel and housing 

1 face the difficulties, solve the problems 

a have contact with family and friends/write to US friends for the right infbmiation 

2 be more opt--^ *2tic, keep trying, confident 

2 have more contact with Americans (regardless of skin color) 

Z prepare for a new lifestyle 

Z find a job as soon as possible 

Z be flexible, open-minded 

Z doni expect diptomas to be recognized 

Z leam the language of the new country 

Z Improve professtonal skills or get into training programs 

1 try to find more luck in Western Europe 

1 restrain contact with Poles 

1 think out decistons In a detailed way 

1 less talk, more listening 

1 bring documentation for work experience 

1 get a diptoma equivalent 

1 go back to own country and try to change the political system there 

1 don't start stealing and commiting crimes 

1 ask the teacher about problems 

1 take cate of one's health 

1 be prepared that some advfce fi-om Catholic Charities in Greece isn't all that accurate 

1 give up who one was 

1 accept humiliation as refugee 

1 wait for a passport 
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EASTERN EUROPEAN REFUGEE SURVEY 
VOLUNTARY AGENCY RESULTS 
(FORM B) 



Voluntary agencies (volags) are private, non-profit organizations ttiat offer the newty arrived 
refugees the major support they need for resettlement in the US. Refugees rely upon the volags 
for orientation to their new community, initial food, clothing and shelter, employment and 
education counseling, and immigration and family reunificatton assistance. The nonsectL 
agencies frequently provide sponsorship of Uie refugees directly through their local offices 
staffed witii professional, and often bilingual, caseworkers, or they seek individual, family or 
community group sponsorships. The religious-affiliated agencies usually link refrjgees with 
their local churches, parishes or synagogues for sponsorship and assistance. 

Thus» refugees can come to the US through four types of sponsorship: 1) group • a traditional 
means whereby a group, such as a church or synagogue, sponsors a refugee and takes care of 
most of the basic resettlement needs; 2) indivklual - where a relative or friend, who is a 
permanent resident, takes responsiblity for the resettlement; 3) family - similar to an 
indivkiuai sponsorship, these are family reunification casf/s where a refugee brings the rest of 
his/her irrimediate family to the US; and 4) direct local voluntary agency - where all aspects of 
resetUement are handled by the local affiliates and their professional resettlement staff. 

This survey investigation revealed tiiat twelve of the seventeen volags (seventy-one percent, 
71%) sponsor Uie majority of tiieir clients directly (#4). Two agencies said most of tiieir 
clients entered the US under family sponsorship (#3), g-id tw^o others indicated that most of 
tiieir refugees were sponsorci by indivkiuals (#2). The seventeenth agency did not respond to 
tills question. 



DEMOGRAPHICS 

Seventeen voluntary agencies from tiiirteen cities in tiie U.S. participated in our EER survey. 
They were mailed an advance copy of the questionnaire (Form B) and then were interviewed by 
telephone. All but two were requested to concentrate on information about Eastern European 
resettiement in tiieir local areas. The remaining two were asked to discuss the general 
resettiement picture for tiieir entire state. Rve of the volags emphasized primarily the Polish 
refugees* experiences; five, tiie Rcmanian refugees'; and seven, botii groups*. 

Seven of tiie respondents contacted were directors of the local volag affiliates, one was the 
assistant director, five were program managers for resettlement, three were job developers/ 
counselors and one was a caseworker. All of those interviewed dealt directly with the Eastern 
European clients. They indk^ted that they collaborated with colleagues to respond to the 
questionnaire as accurately as possible. 



Regarding their refugees, Romanians were the majority population served in eight of the 
responding agencies; Poles, the majority in seven others. Czechs and Hungarians, respectively, 
were tiie majority in each of tiie other two. Sixteen of the service provkJers had sixty percent 
(60%) or more male dients. The seventeenth volag sakJ its population was split evenly. 
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single refugee clients under 30 years old constituted the largest group of Eastern European 
refugees in eleven of the agencies. Two others, both situated in the Chicago area, noted that most 
of their clients were couples and families with young children. The other four agencies had 
seventy-percent (70%) or more single clients, of any age. Families with older children tended 
to be the least common population the agendes serve. With the exception of two volags (who had 
30% and 25%, respectively), these families made up ten percent (1 Q%) or less of the clients. 

The Eastern European refugees tend to anrive with more education than other refugee groups, 
such as the Southeast Asians. In all of the voluntary agencies at least seventy percent (70%) of 
the refugees had nine years of schooling or more. In seven volags, the majority of the clients had 
technical/vocational training too, after secondary school. 



FINDI NGS 

Just as each refugee's resettlement experience is different, so is each local affiliate's. 
Independent factors, such as the employment possibilities in a particular city, the presence or 
absence of an established Eastern European community, and the amount of state and federal 
funding available, play a major role in a local agency's ability to resettle refugees. The 
background (education level, English proficiency, participation in a cultural orientation course 
in Europe, 9tc.)and personality of each refugee are also beyond a volag's control, yet are decisive 
influences in a refugee's adjustment to life in the US. Keeping these factors in mind, it is 
understandable that our survey' resulted in many contradictory findings and impressions, as v-ie 
paragraphs below will reflect. Nonetholess, there was unanimity on several basic issues. These 
center around tl;e agencies' perceived needs to: 1 ) find additional means to diminish the 
refugees' expectations about life in the US; 2) make the refugees more aware of the realities of 
entry-level jobs and the American work culture; 3) improve their English proficiency; and 
4)prepare the refugees for the culture shock they will confront. 

In the following text we have tried to recount the general trends and common threads that appear 
in the voluntary agency responses. However, many quotations that seem contradictory have been 
included to show the diversity of each resettlement situation. 

The major finding addresses the Resettlement and Sponsorship topic in the Cultural Orientation 
program offered to the refugees at their training sites. Almost all the volags indicated that the 
reftjgees arrive in the US with too high/unrealistic expectations about what they will receive 
from the agencies and what life will be like in the US. One respondent said, "Most of our energy 
goes into dealing with false expectattons. There Is severe interference with helping them and it 
creates an atmosphere of distaist." Another explrjned the conflict between the refugees' agenda 
and the agency's, saying "It seems that the refugees do not fully understand and/or accept the 
role of the agency and the nature of what's available. The agency deprograms' the refugees." 

The agencies do not necessarily identify the CO course as the culprit. One respondent said, "By 
the time ihey get here, they have wrong Meas either from CO or US letters." The Director of 
Human Services and the Education Specialist at one agency did not know aboiJt the program. They 
see no difference among refugees, but explained, "We've asked them where they get their 'funny' 
kteas ancJ Ihe refugees usually say at the embassy'." And yet, another volag has recognized 
Improvements since the CO course was Implemented. "It has changed drastically. They are 
coming In more oriented (now)...They know they have to accept entry-level jobs, ijui they stil< 
doni like it an>J sometimes create problems." 

The volags Insist that their limitations, in particular their financial constraints, be made dear 
to the refugees before leaving the sites. Frequently, tney said, the refugees have learned about 
their "entitlements" (e.g. welfare, food stamps) in the sites and not enough about their 
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"responsibilities" (e.g. early employment). One respondent related being told by several 
Eastern European clients that they were !.iformed at their European site, "You don*t need to 
bring anything..^!! will be provided with suburban homes and 2-car garages." At another 
agency, some refugees reported hsving learned, "The voluntary agency is supposed to provide 
free food and housing for 6 months." The survey respondents, though, were unable to identify 
whether this misconception was something the refugees had learned or simply wanted to believe. 

The second major finding concerned the Employment topic. Again, almost all the volags suggested 
emphasizing more aspects of the US work culture and the realities of entry-level jobs. "Interim 
(employment) doesnl mean (being) stuck," one respondent has told several of his Eastern 
European clients. Some recommendations for work culture subtopics included: the concept of 
upward Job mobility; the unwritten njles of the workplace, such as calling in when ill or being 
toyal to a company; "selling oneself during job interviews; and the importance of good, proven 
work experience. 

Tne refugees' English language ability is the third major finding of this questionnaire. In each 
question where "English ski!' was referred to in the options, it was the first or second factor 
diosen. Inadequate Engll&n was the refugees' most serious problem in their first 6 months of 
resettlement and at their workplaces; and it was the major influence in a refugee's decision to 
stay on public assistance. ESL (English as a Second Language) was the first choice of courses to 
study, too. Inadequate language skills were also the source of many cross-cultural problems the 
Eastern European refugees encountered, such as following regulations and adjusting to daily life* 

The fourth firiding refers to the Culture Shock and psychological problems the refugees should 
expect to face during resettlement. Most of the voluntary agencies reported their clients exhibit 
aspects of culture shock. The most common symptoms were: depression, drinking, unrealistic 
demands that they expected the volag to fulfill, and domestic violence. The volags recommend 
more counseling and preparation be available for these refugees, both at the training sites and in 
tfieUS. 

^Uore ihan half the voluntary apencies provide continuous resettlement services for 6 months 
or mcr^A (jt sho^iid be noted funds provided by the Department of Slate, Bureau for Refugee 
S'rograr»!s, tor "r^ptfon atvrJ placement services are Intended to offset only thirty days of baste 
living expenses.) Of those thai disccntinue servk)es earlier, most of them saU that they would 
still provUe assistance on an individual basis. In recettllng the refugees, aleven of thr^ volags 
said they use native languages oith the refugees, at leas! initially. However; two of tho^e 
agencies and three others insisted that thoy rea^y use both native languages and English. The 
other three only use English. 

The servtoes provUed by the voluntary agencies in the first 6 12 months are basic 
resettlement needs including housing, employment and educatton information/assistance, and an 
orientatton to the tocsA area, as yeW as othsr services like counseling, family reunlfioatten and 
Immigration status adjustment. Job upgrading and family/immigration Issues are the sen/ices 
that most frequently continue beyond the first year of resettlement. The refugees themselves 
often request additional assistance. In particular, medical/dental Insurance arni finandal aki, 
wh!ch are not the responsibility of the volags. 

In dealing with the Eastem Europaan refugees beyond their basic needs, more than half of the 
voluntary agencies (10 of 17) said it was not possible to treat all the ref'jgees one group. 
They saw many differences among the ethnic groups, especially In their social behavior and 
employment outlooks. The rf^spondents* parceptions of the ethnte groups dM not conrespond in 
many cases, however. For example, one volag obsen^ed that the Poles and Czechs were similar, 
more Inclined to take a Job, and were more outgoing and aggressive; whereas, the Romanians 
were more reserved and withdrawn. Another volag, though, reported the Poles were very cold, 
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sitow little emotion, and are prone to extreme adjustments-some readjust very well, while 
others readjust very badly and may exhibit deviant behavior; yet, the Romanians were 
Ingratiating, sincere, appreciative and caring. Several agencies did note that the Romanians 
tended to ba more suspicious or paranoid of others. 

Many of the volags explained that most Eastern European refugees remain closest to thglr own 
ethnic group, or to other immigrant groups. Although they will Interact with White Americans 
In the first six months, they tend to avoid Interaction with Black, Asian or Hispanic Americans, 
except on the job. In conjunction with this ethnic solidarity, the volags said the Eastern 
European refugees do help one another, particularly with job referrals, housing arrangements, 
transportation and general Information about the area. The helpers are both recent arrivals and 
long-term residents. The volags acknowledge that for some refugees, such as the Poles in 
Chicago and St. Louis, there is a large community network already in place, which embraces 
iiiem upon anival, although they noted that there were some instances of tension between the 
older, already settled Immigrants and the newer refugees. 

The major problem the voluntary agencies confront Is helping the refugees choose between work 
and public assistance. Because tna volags expect the refugees to start working as soon as 
possible, they often have conflicts with many refugees who would prefer more time to settle In, 
study Biglish, get rec3rtlfk»tk)n, etc. Despite their desires, however, most refugees do agree to 
work. In their first six months of resettlement, both Poles and Romanians, males and females, 
select tha same throe acttons: work full time, attend ESL classes and/or attend job or vocational 
training. A large number of wives, though, opt neither to work nor attend school, especially 
those with young children. 

Complicattons arise, nonetheless, since many of the refugees are unprepared to accept entry- 
level jobs and the tow wages and poorer living cent "<Jons that accompany them. The lack of job 
security Is the major concern for alt the Eastern European refugees-married and unmarried, 
m£!o and female. Moreover, those who were professionals In their own country, the volags 
explain, have an acutely difficult time adjusting to entry-level work. Some, as their English 
Improves, do find a stot In their own profession, but usually only after th&y have taken 
recartlficatton courses. 

Five problems were Wentifled by the volags as very serious for the refugees. They were: 
Inadequate English ability, culture shock, waiting for farnily reunlficatfon, feeling tonely and 
finding a job. When asked about the easiest adjustments for the refugees, the voluntary agencies 
had no consensual opinton; but some were klentlfled, such as acquiring consutncr goods, learning 
the transportation system, the weather, and new foods. The agencies concur about patterns 
among the refugees vtho are not self-sufficient within two years-most begin to exhibit deviant 
behavtor, such as drug/alcohol abuse and minor offenses, become very depressed, and/or are In 
and out of jobs frequently. However, a very small percentage of their clients actually have 
problems with the law, and those usually concern traffic violations. 

When asked about secondary migration, ten of the eleven volags who could respond said seventy 
percent (70%) or more of their clients dW not move within the first year. All of the agencies, 
though, did say secondary migrants were present In their areas, but many were unsure of the 
percentages. They recognized that the secondary migrants' needs differed from the or^lnally 
resettled refugees'. Mainly, their needs are job and housing information and an orientation to 
tiie city, including tiie public transport system. The volags consWcr tiie secondary migrants 
more realistic, better motivated, better English speakers and more knowledgeable. 
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EmplQvirmnt 

Beginning with the Cultural Orientation program at the training sites and through the contact 
with voluntary agencies in the U.S., early employment is stressed to the Eastern European 
refugees. Twenty-five percent (25%) of the CO training is devoted to employment Issues. Even 
though this pressure to get a Job quickly does not always coincide with the refugeer/ desires, 
they realize the necessity of employment once they have arrived because America (ak.a. the 
voluntary agency) is unable to meet all their needs. The false expectattons and dreams are 
usually shattered and the volags report that the refugees are often angered. Yet, most of them 
manage to adjust to the realities they face. Eight of the agencies said almost three-fourths of 
their clients take their first job within three months. Another six noted that the majority of 
their clients find employment by six months. 

Several factors influence the refugees' choice between work and public assistance. For those 
who decide to work, the factors are: 1) to support family, 2) the assumption that one must 
initially work, and 3) publk: assistance is not suffk^Ient support. For those who choose public 
assistance, they are: 1) to leam/study Englisht 2) the assumptton that one must Initially 
receive assistance, and 3) free medical care. Several of the voluntary agencies menttoned that 
some of the church sponsor groups strongly promote pubte assistance instead of work. 
Ninety-four percent (94%) of the agendes said refugees couM receive a public assistance 
supplement in their area, if the Income was betow a certain level. Most replied that food stamps 
and some medlcaki were available, especially for large families. 

When the refugees look for work, dearly their prime source for help is the voluntary agency. 
They also rely upon relatives/friends and sponsors for assistance In their job search. Some job 
developers said they tell the refugees that, although "emptoyment In one's own fiekl isn*t 
immediate'*, the refugees shouU '^wrk for excellence." 

The vol^KJS disagreed on the opportunities available for the Eastern Europeans to work In their 
own professk^n soon after arrival. Most Indk^ated there were strong opportunities for refugees 
who were tradesmen or craftsmen, but one service provider noted a serious drawback to 
employment for even these skilled refugees-the union membership requirement for jobs. 

The first jobs the refugees find within 6 months are generally entry-level posltfons, usually 
not In their professtons. These entry jobs indude sen/Ice related ones, factory and construction 
wori<, housekeeping, cleaning, laundry and babysitting. These jobs are upgraded, or the refugees 
move into such semi-skilled wori^ as drafting, derical woric or nursing in months 7>1 8. 
provkiing their English has improved. Some skilled work, In engineering, for Instance, is also 
found. After 18 months sorriQ refugees move Into management positions and/or get 
recertificatton training, depending again on their English proficiency level. 

The volags believe the Eastern Europeans are good emptoyees, despite some serious problems 
they Mentify at woric (e.g., lack of English skills, and difficult understanding rules/ 
regulations/ instructbns). They consider the refugees' highly trained background and their 
diligence as their best stmngths on the job. Next they dte their ability to learn quickly as a 
strong point. Thirdly, their ar^^ ^abllity und eagerness to learn are additional features the 
refugees bring to their jot> ^ ^ i asked to give reasoas why refugees leave their jobs, the 
agencies commonlj ; ^ a better job or they study. 



!?ducatfon 

Most of the Eastern Europef>.i refugees desire to attend educational classes once they arrive in the 
US. The volags say their dlents recognize the need to study English and pertiaps get retraining 
in their trade or professbn or team a new one. Many have difficulties getting their diplomas 
approved and/or au;epted In this country. The agendes report that nfK3re than seventy percent 
(70%) of their dients enroll In an educational Institutton (usually to take ESL dasses) in their 
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first year. They cite three prime influences for the Eastern European's choice of an institution: 
finances, goals and ambitions, and tiielr previous education or profession. 

However, because their finances are low and higher education is not free in the U.S., many 
refugees become frustrated. One respondent said he suggests that refugees postpone their 
education plans until they are resettled: "With pemianent resident status, they can get cheaper 
tuition." Still, all the volags Indicated that many opportunities for English language training are 
available free or at low cost. ESL classes are frequently offered at local high school-adult 
education programs, churches, multifunctional service centers, community colleges and the 
agencies themselves. Funding for these courses comes primarily through federal, state and dty 
monies. 



PRE-ENTRY TRAINING 



Thirteen of the seventeen agencies (seventy-six percent, 76%) reported knowing about the CO 
program in Europe. Only seven of the thirteen have noticed a difference in the adjustment of the 
Eastern European refugees who participated in it, yet the differgnces are very varied. It should 
be noted, however, that the course Is fairiy new and was not implemented In the sites 
simultanaously. In 1983 it was established at one site In West Germany, in 1984 at two more 
sites, In Austria and in Italy, and In 1986, at the fourth site, in Yugoslavia. Furthemiore, the 
course has undergone evaluations and revisions during the past years. Which training site the 
refugees transited through, and which year, understandably effect both the diversity of the 
voluntary agencies* perceptions of the cultural orientation training and the refugees' adjustment 
to resettlement. 



Some agencies said those who went through the training were prepared to come and start worit 
Immediately. They have a better understanding of the American viraric setting, are more inclined 
to accept entry jobs and are more aware of the notion of 'mobility'-but It needs more 
emphasis...The program still needs to provide material to decrease the unrealistic expectations." 
Another respondent said. There are more problems with people from no CO (such as Poles who 
came through Spain). People (who participate In the CO course) enjoy taking it." Other service 
providers, though, had the opposite opinion. They sppear to bring information that 'the agency 
is supposed to help me until I finish ESL'," said one. This was part of the green/blue book in 
Rome." And one respondent who was unfamiliar with the program saW, They (the refugees) 
doni mention the course. Some are knowledgeable, soma are not. We figure theyVe picked up 
things on their own." Nonetheless, almost all the agencies stated that, CO training or not, the 
majority of the refugees were arrivlnj^ with unrealistic expectattons about their new lives in 
the U.S. 



The k>cal voluntary agency affiliates, on the whole, are not sure what Is included in the syllabus 
of the CO course and many expressed interest In receiving further, specific infomiatlon. One 
frequent suggestfon from the volags was to increase the time spent in the training prograr;\ 
They all felt twenty-four hours of training was not of sufficient length. One director said very 
few of her clients participated In the CO. "Some were only there for a few weeks. Seventy-five 
percent (75%) of the cases came directly oifi of Romania and stayed one day or so in Italy. They 
dWnl pay too much attentton, were too excited, too tired or too busy shopping for things for 
America." Some other agencies recommended offering the CO at a large site in the U.S., as Is done 
in Canada and Australia. 

In reviewing the list of topics covered in the CO course, the voluntary agencies indicated that the 
resettlement, emptoym^mt, community and social servk:es, and education secttons should be 
emphasized further. Deflating expectations, explaining freedom of chotee and responsibilities, 
det^ng the initial housing the refugees will have, preparing the refugees for the time/distance 
involved with traveling (even to and from work), and precisely defining the roles of the 



v'olags/sponsors were suggested highlights for the resettlement section. The volags underscored 
entry-leve! reaiities» the job search/interview process, commitment, work experience, and 
iDobiiity for th6 employment topic. Health insurance possibilities, comparative shopping, 
banking, and the legalities of rental agreements were mentioned as subtopics under the 
community and social sendees heading. And. regarding the education component, they 
recommended discussing the lack of free higher education. Hmitod financial aid packages, and the 
recognition that many Americans, not only refugees, must work and stuc^ at the same time. 

In addition to the topiu listeu. some agencies advised including sections about hygiene and 
communk^Ie diseases, privacy, and Americans* sense of informality regarding attire and 
address. Several also fett better screening should be done for mental health cases and for the 
okJer refugees who. these volags indicated, have a more difficult time adjusting to their new life. 



SUMMARY 

In summation, all of the agencies are interested in the Cultural Orientation program offered at 
the training sites, but most see little improvement in the attitudes and expectations of the 
refugees who arrive having participated. Some agencies, though, were able to make a distinction 
among the preparedness of refugees according to their particular training site in Europe. They 
recognize that the course is not totally at fault for the misconceptions many refugees have, but 
rather the refugees themselves may only be hearing what they want to hear about the American 
way of life. They mention that the refugees tell them several of their false Ideas came from 
letters written by refugees already In the States or from employees at American embassies and 
consulates In Europe, ''low ranking staff brag about life in the U.S.*" sakJ one respondent. 

This su<^v6y has exposed a few areas of communication breakdowns between the local affiliates of 
the voluntary agencies, their national headquarters and/or the overseas sites. Many of the local 
offices sakl the files they receive on the refugees do not mention participation in the CO course. 
They asked that this be rectified. Further, they r'^^uest that the syllabus of the course be made 
available to them. 

Changing a refugee's lifelong view of America in twenty*four hours, the voluntary agendes 
realize. Is extremely difflcutt. But. they say. something more must be done to diminish the 
unrealistic expectations. 
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EASTERN EUROPI^AN REFUGEE SURVEY 
TABULATION OF VOLUNTARY AGENCY RESPONSES 

(FORM B) 



The following compilation of the voluntary agency's que-Jtionnaire results shows the number of 
volags who responded to each question and the choices they selected. Many of the questions were 
checklists, with an "other" option or a "comments" section. These responses have been recorded 
according to the questionnaire format. The other questions were open-ended and all the varied 
responses have been marked down In numerical-order, combining some that were very similar. 
For example, "learn English," "study English" and "practice English" would all be recorded as 
"learn/study English." These open-ended questions were #'s 2, lib, 13, 14, 21c, 22. 23. 25. 
30c, 32, 33b, 39b, 42, 45b, and 47. 

The reader should further note that not all the numbers will equal 17, the number of voluntary 
agencies that responded to the survey. One volag refused to provide the statistical data and actual 
numbers that we requested in all of the questions. Two others were unsure about one or two 
questions and therefore only gave their impressions. Also please recognize that the acronyms for 
some of the voluntary agencies had to be abbreviated in the headings of the tables shown below. 

N ;^ 17 



GENERAL INFORMATION 



1 . City and state: 

Region I AFCR; Burlington, VT 
USCC; Portland, ME 

Region II IRC; New York, NY 

Region ill USCC; Philadeiphia,PA 

Region IV LIRS; Jacksonville, FL 
USCC; St. Petersburg, FL 

Region V URS; Chicago, I L 
USCC; Chicago, IL 
CWS; Chicago, IL 
TF; Ferr-'ale, Ml 



Region VI USCC; Dallai5,TX 

CWS; Dallas, TX 

Region VII ACNS; St. Louis, MO 

Region VIII none 

Region IX IRC; Santa Ana, CA 
USCC; San Diego, CA 

Region X WRRS; Seattle, WA 
IRC; Seattle, WA 



2. Your position in agency 
Z Director 

5. Resettlement Program Manager 
2. Job Developer/Counselor 
1 Assistant Director 
1 Caseworker 
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3. Agency's target populations 

(Approximate percentages are based on the total number of Eastern Europeans » 100.) 



AFC use IRC use URUSCUR USC CWS'TF USC CWS'ACN IRC USC WRR» RC 
VT ME — NY PA FL Fl IL IL IL Ml TX m mo c.a wa wa 



*ROM 10 


2-3 


26 


12 


60 


Q 


75 




5, 


25 


40 


11 


51 


40 , 


12.5 


14 


5 


POL 2d 


85-90 


60 


85 


0 


90 


15 




20 


_55 


45 


6 


16 


20 


52.5 


3 


20 


HUNG 2.5 


2-3 


16 


4 


20 


0 


5 




0 


. 2 


5.. 


,...1 


0 


„ 0.5 


5 


5 


70 


CZECH 85 


2-3 - 


11 


0.5 


0 


10 


5 




0 


5 


5 


1 


S 


39.5 


29 


1 


5 


ALBAN 0 


0 


..Q 


0 


. Q 


0 


_Q 




0 


2 


1 


.0 , 


17 


0 


0 


1 


0 


BULG 0 


2-3 


0 


1 


0 


0 


«;0.5 




0 


0 


4 


0 


10 


0 


5 


0 


0 


SOVIET <0.3 


1 


7 


0.5 


0 


0 


0 




0 


2 


0 


0 


0 


_„0 


0.5 


0 


0 



*ROM « Romanian, POL = Polish, HUNG = Hungarian, CZECH = Czechoslovak, ALBAN = Albanian, BULG = 
Bulgarian. 

* CWS, IL; CWS, TX; and WRR, WA: These three agencies did not base the percentages on the total number 
of Eastern Europeans m 100, rather they based the percentages on all the refugees they service » 100. 



4. A|:^roximately what percentage of your Eastern European clientele is male? female? 
(Percentages are based on 100.) 



AFC use 

VT ME 


IRC 

NY 


use UR 

PA FL 


USC UR 
FL IL 


USC cm 

IL IL 


TF USC 

Ml TX 


CVVS 
TX 


ACN 
MQ 


IRC 
CA 


USC vwn 

CA WA 


IRC 
WA 


MALE fi5 


75-80 


60 


60 


60 


60 


70 




50 1 


70|70 


60 


72 1 


601 


S5 1 70 j 


60 


EEM&LEJ25. 


20-25 


20 


20- 


40 


40 


30 




50 I 


20i 35 


20 


26 


201 


35 I 30 1 


,20 
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5. 



Approximately what percentage of your Eastern European clientele are 
(Percentages are based on 100.) 



AFC use RC use UR use UR use CWS TF use CWS ACN lOe USe WRR IFie 
VT ME NY PA PL Fl. If — IJ IL mi tx ty mo ca ca wa wa 



•SNG<30 S9 




80 


SO 


40, 


60 


3S 




5 


45 


30 


41 


43 


80 


40 1 


[ 45 


55 


SNG>30 16 


2 


10 


30, 


40 


5 


10 




5 


s 


40 


42 


12 


10 


25 


45, 


15 


COUPLES 8 


18 


10 


5. 


20 


2§ 


15 




30 


5 


10 


8 


2 


10 


10 


1 


15 


FAMvrtep 18 


18 


10 


10 


10 


10 


30 




30 


20 


10 


11 


36 


19 


20 


..,4 


15 


FAM old f5 


2 


10 


5 


,1,0. 


5 


JO 




.30.. 


25 


10 


0 


7 


1 


5 


.. 5 


. <:1 



• SNG S 30 » singles 30 years old and under; SNG >30 - singles over 30 years old; FAM yng » families 
with young children; FAM old « families with older children 



6. Approximately what percentage of your Eastern European clientele finished ? 

(Percentages are based on 100.) 



AFC use FC use LIR U^ UR use CWS'TF USC CWS ACN IRC USC WF« IRC 
VT ME NY PA Ft. FL IL II. l| Ml TX TX mo ca r^A wa wa 



•<9 vrs 1.6 


2^ 


0 


1 


I 0 


5 


10 




L 0 


2 


Ll 


11 


.22 


30 


10 




1 0 


9-13 31.6 


..40 


10 


4 


18 


60 


35 




most 


4*} 


.5 


.44 


25 


30 


40 


f, 13 
60 


40 


tech(voc 45.6 


20 


70 


90 


88 


20 


30 




2nd 


20 


80 


28 


28 


30 


45 


14 


40 


univlorof 31.2 


15 


15-20 


. 5 


14 


15 


-.15 




few 


30 


10 


17 


-.11 


10 


5 


12 


20 




































don't know 
























1.1 











*»CWS, IL did not have the statis^tics available for this question, 

•<9 yrs » less than 9 years of education; 9-13 « 9 to 13 years of education; tech|voc » technical or 
vocational training beyond secondary school; univ|prof » university or professional schooling; other = 
farmers and fishermen. 
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7. Eastern Europsans in your area enter the U.S. under what types of sponsorship? 
(Percentages are based on 100.) 



AFC use 
VT ME 


FtC 
NY 


use L!R 
PA FL 


use UR 

Ft. II 


use ONS 

iL IL 


TP 
Mi 


use 

TX 


cws 

TX 


ACN 
MO 


CA 


use WFR 
CA WA 


IRC 
WA 


familv 5 


10, 


1S 


10 


14 


0 






I 100 


25 


10 


, 0 , 


15 


80 


3j 6 


5 


volaq 80 


60 


80 


84 


86 


95 






0 


70 


80 


. 0 


85 


70 


97 1 9 


90 


individual 15 


0 


2 


9. 


_0 


5 


.5 




0 


5 


10 


55 


Q 


0 


0 l68 


,.,5 


group 20 


10 


0 


1 


0 


0 


3S 




, 0 


0 


0 


45 


0 


0 


, 0 \J7 


0 



8. Other than taking care of basic needs, is it possible to consider Eastern Europeans as a 
group, or are differences betveen the ethnic groups too great? 



AFC use 


RC 


use LIR 


use UR 


use CWSTF 


use 


CWS 


ACN 


IRC 


use WRR 


IRC 


VT 


ME 


NY 


PA 


FL 


FL 


IL 


IL 


IL 


Ml 


TX 


TX 


MO 


CA 


CA 


WA 


WA 


Dossiblo 


X 


X 










X 




X 


X 










I X 




not Dosslble X 






X 


X 


X 






X 






X 


X 


X 


X 




X, 


not sure 












X 























Please explain : 
Not possible 

Romanians are mostly singles. 

Poles have families and there is a large population of Poles present in this city. They 

are less anxious to work at entry-level jobs. 
Albanians and Bulgarians are very different. 

Czechs are more willing to work at entry-level jobs. 
Russians are very different. 

Romanians tend to be paranoid. 
Hungarians and Poles drink more. 
There are rural and urban differences. 

Poles are veiy centered in the large Polish community. 

Romanians are very diverse. They go with their church denomination. They have a 
fractional community. We tried to set up a Mutual Assistance Association (MAA) 
for them, but it did not work out. 
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They are too diverse with their moral and cultural outlooks- 
Romanians are Ingratiating* sincere, appreciative and care about you as someone who 

has done something for them. 
Poles are very cold with little emotton. They have some extremes smong the refugees: 

some readjust super well, the others readjust badly and may exhibit deviant 

behavior. 

Czechs on the surface are very kind, but underneath they are devious and malign. 
Hungarians are cooperative, learn English quickly, and are easy to wori< with. 
Soviets are very contrary. 

More simila^ties between Czechs and Poles than with Romanians and Hungarians. 

Communication is possible between Czechs and Poles: they have better understanding. 

Czechs are more inclined to take a job, are more outgoing and aggressive. 
Romanians are more reserved and withdrawn. 

There are rural and urban refugees of different backgrounds. 
Russians are very different. 

Czechs are more willing to accept entry-level jobs. 

They are too different. 

Romanians have a low education level. They have either large families on welfare for a 
tong time or are "single" men who wori< until they file a Visa 93, then "lose" their 
job, go on welfare and study. 

Educational differences between Hungarians (more tradespeople) and Romanians (more 

professionals) are very great. 
Hungarians are easier to house together; they support one another. 
Romanians tend to be isolated. They are suspteious of others as spies or plants. They 

tend to need the volag more. 

Possible 
We wori< strictly with Poles. 

Cultural differences actually run along educational and financial lines. 
Standard administrative guidelines for resettlement procedures are followed. 
No diffarent orientation is given. 

Regardless of origin, refugees have same basic needs and fears: employment, housing, 
a sponsor. 

But the refugees identify with those from their own country. Hungarians and Czechs 
have associattons; Romanians have none. 

Not Sura 

This Is a gray area. Our orientation approach is the same for all groups. 
There are rural and urban differences. 
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RESETTLEMENT 



9. Please check the items on the following list in regard to the choices made by your male and 
female Eastern European clientele in their first 6 months of resettlement. (Check as many 
as applicable.) 





male 


female 


work full-time 


12 


Ifi 


work part-time 


Z 


a 


attend ESL class 


13. 


1£ 


attend high sctiooi 


Sl 


fi. 


attend community/junior college 


5. 


S. 


attend a job/vocational training program 


in 


IQ 


neittier work nor attend sctiool 




Sl 


ottier: go into the tiospital 


1 


i 


go to sctiool full-time 


1 


1 



1 0 . What factors influence Eastern Europeans in a choice to take a (entry level) job qi to rely 
on public assistance in their first 18 months in the U.S.? Please rank the THREE most 
important in each category. (Use 1 for the most important, 3 for the least.) 

Note that the numbers below represent the composite rankings of all the agencies: 

job public assistance 



2L 



support family 
build job experience 
establish job contacts 
learn/practice English 
iearn about culture 
independence 
self esteem 
sponsor's advice 
public assistance not 

sufficient support 
assumption that one must 

(initially) work 
other 



support family 
1 learn/study English 
Si free medical care 

vocational/technical training 

professional training/certification 

used to dependency 

health 

inability to find a job 
sponsor's advice 
financial support better than 
that from entry level job 
Z assumption that one must 

(initially) receive public assistance 
other 
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1 1 . What 60 you consider tha most serious problems for this group during their first 6 
months in the U.S.? (Check as many as applicable) 





inadequate English 


a. 


finding a job 


2. 


finding [lousing 


5. 


deciding between job anc! public assistance 


2. 


balancing job and studying 


2. 


performing at job 


a 


performinq in studies 


13 


culture csnock 


1 


adjusting to new family roles 


1 


keeping regular attendance at job because of family demands 


Q. 


keeping regular attendance in school because of family demands 


S. 


feeling overwhelmed by new demands 


IQ 


feeling lonely 


IP. 


waiting for family reunification 


5. 


health 


5. 


,"5ther 



If culture shock is a serious problem for this group, please describe specific symptoms: 

12. depression 

11 drinking 

5l expectations/demands ara too high 

± spousat/child abuse 

2. anger 

Z mental health problems-unslfable originally and come apart 

Z negative attitude 

1 problems handling freedom-not acting responsibly 

1 homesickness 

1 not integrating with society 

1 suicide threat 

i anxiety 

1 paranoia 

1 arguing and fighting with co-workers 

1 legal problems, such as cars without licenses and insurance 

1 complaints 

1 regrets about coming to US 

1 disorientation 
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12. What do you consider your agency's most serious problems in resettling Eastern European 
refugees? Please rank the top THREE. (Use 1 for the most important, 3 for the least.) 

Note that the numbers below represent the composite rankings of all the agencies: 

2. inadequate English 
finding jobs 
culture shock 
finding housing 

adjusting to new family roles 

inadequate Volag staffing 
1 unrealistto expectations by the refugees 
2. deciding between public assistance and entry level jobs 



13. List the kinds of help your agency identifies as needed by Eastern European refugees during 
their first 6 months in the US: 



15 


jobs 


lA 


housing 


2. 


eSL 


2. 


counseling 


2. 


medical assistance/insurance 


1 


orientation 




family reunification 


& 


schooling/education 




social security numbers 


a. 


driver's license 




interpreting 


a. 


transportation 


a. 


friendships through churches and families 


i 


dental Insurance 


1 


notarizing 


1 


immigration status 


1 


financial support 


1 


bank accounts 



after 1 year: 

lil family reunification 

JLQ green card/immigration status 

IflL job upgrading 
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counseling 



SL education 

1 interpreting/translating 

£ SSL 

2. travel documents 

1 mortgage assistance 

1 notarizing 

1 housing 

1 recerttfication advice 

1 meeting Americans 



after 2 years: 

£L family reunification 

£, job upgrading 

4. counseling 

a. help for mental health problems 

1 vocational training 

1 tax questions/advice 

1 education 

1 better housing 

1 immigration status 

1 solving problems with public assistance 



14. List the kinds of help Eastern European refugees request f'om >.^ur agency during their fi^st 
6 months in the US: 

12 jobs 

11 medical and dental insurance 

m housing 

S. money 

5. -goodies/ like supplemental I .me furnishings 

5. ESL 

£. family reunification 

5, schooling/education 

A. counseling 

± interpreting 

a. k)ans 

a. orientation/acculturation 

Z free higher education 
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1 reccrtification and/or training 

1 traveling abroad 

1 driver's license 

1 free services 

1 finding partners 

1 transportation 



after 1 year: 

2. job upgrading 

2. family reunification 

2. immigration status/green card 

3l counseling 

3l interpreting 

2. housing 

2. citizenship 

1 financial aid 

1 loans or payment delays 

1 education 

1 notarizing 

1 divorce proceedings 

1 income tax questions/advice 

1 medical insurance 

1 driver's license 



after 2 years: 

2. counseling 

3l mental health cases 

2. employment/job upgrading 

1 . housing 

1 education 

1 help !o sponsor other relatives 

1 family problems 

1 family reunification 

1 immigration status 
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15. What language does your agency use most often when v/orking with Eastern 
refugees? (Check ONE) 





AFC use 


RC 


use UR 


use UR 


use ewsTF 


use 


cws 


AeN 


IHC 


use WRR 


IRC 




VT 


ME 


NY 


PA 


FL 


FL 


IL 


IL 


IL 


Ml 


TX 


TX 


MO 


CA 


CA 


WA 


WA 










X 














X 


X 






Xb» 




• nat lancr 


Xbi 




X 


X 




X 




X 


X 


X 








X 


X 






uoth 












x: 








X' 















* nat lang » native language 

Xb^ When we insisted, these volags chose one option, but said they really use both English and native 

languages, especially at the beginning. 
X' These volags would not choose just one of the options. 



1 6. What Is the average length of continuous services provided by your agency? 



fiFC use 


RC 


use LIR 


use UR 


use cws TF 


use 


cws 


ACN 


IRC 


use VJFR 


IRC 


VT 


ME 


NY 


PA 


FL 


FL 


IL 


It. 


IL 


Ml 


TX 


TX 


MO 


CA 


CA 


WA 


WA 


90 davs 




X 






















X 




X 




3 months 




X' 


x» 


X 










X 








X» 






X. 


6 months X 










X 




X 














X. 




x» 


1 vear 


X 


















X 


X 


X 










18 months 












-X. 




X 



















X' For large families the continuous servi. ss may last longer. 

X** For matching grants, the continuous services may last longer: 4 months for USC, PA and IRC, CA; 
6 months for IRC, WA. 
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17* What percentage of your Eastern European clientele leave your area? 
(Approximate percentages are basod on 100.) 





AfC use 
VT MP 


RC 
NY 


use UR 
PA FL 


use UR 

FL IL 


use cwsTF use 

IL IL Ml TX 


cws 
TX 


ACN 
MO 


IRC 
CA 


use vwi 

CA WA 


IRC 
WA 


In 1-6 m" 


10 


10 


JflW 


5 


3 


20 


s 




2 


^§•30 (20 


25 


39 


2 


<:1 


15 


5 


In 7-12 m 


8 


.S 


? 




3 


? 


10 




? 


10 1 s 


3 


7 


5 


';1 


2 


5 


In 12+ m 


2 


,5 


? 


5 


few 


? 


? 




.3 


? 1 5 


2 


1 


J0_ 


1 


3 


? 


do not 


80 


80 


» 


80 


? 


7 


85 




? 


? |70 


70 


52 


83 


97 


80 


7 



i« months 

? These agencies were not certain of the percentageo for their clientele, particularly because they 
no longer provided continuous services in those months. 



18. Do you hava any secondary migrants in your area? 



AFC use RC use UR use UR use eWSTF USC CWS ACN IHC USe VJPR IRC 
VT ME NY PA FL FL IL IL IL Ml TX TX MO CA CA WA WA 



ves X 1 X 


X 


- X 1 X 1 X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 1 X 


X 1 x| x| 


X 


w 


percent 3-5 1 5 


? 


10-151 ? 1 10 


15 




7 


5 


30 1 1 


18 |<1 ? 


9 


5 



? These agencies are not sure of the percentage of secondary migrants !n their area. Most implied 
that these migrants rarely checked in with the voluntary agency. 



19. Are the needs of secondary migrants different from the needs of Eastern European 
refugees originally resettled in your area? 



AFC use RC use UR use UR use cwstf use cws acn rc use wrr irc 

VT ME NY PA FL FL IL IL IL Ml TX TX MO CA CA WA WA 



m }^\ 1 X 


X 


X 


X 








X 


X 






no 1 X 1 








X 


X 


X 






X 
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If yes, please describe: 



They chiefly need English and job training and placement They are better motivated 

and are easier to plac^e in a job. 
They have fewer needs. People come to join friends and find jobs. 
They areni in need of the basics. They are already oriented and have lower 

expectations. They ask for help with transportation and jobs. 
They dont require all the services. They need housing, employment assistance and 

some educationai Information. They are more understanding, realistic and 

satisfied with the service. 
Most need /job referrals, housing and roommates. 

Service is fjifferent. We refer them to state funded agencies and adjust their status at 
thr/ end of the year, but give no direct service, unless it was a planned 
mJgration. (There are very few of those.) 

Jobs, ho using. and oaperwork. 

They only need to get verification of income from the agency to qualify for cash 

assistance/welfare. They are pretty well informed and join friends/relatives 

who are familiar with the area. 
We give them general direction towards jobs and housing. We give them references 

and put them in contact with people. 
They have higher expectations for money, jobs and more opportunity to learn the 

language. 



20. When do Eastern Europeans begin to interact with: 
(Check as many as applicable) 





Within first 


Between 


Not within 




6 months 


7-18 months 


18 months 


earlier arrivals from their country 


UZ 






other groups 


LQ 


2. 


1 


other immigrant groups 


IDt 


i 


2. 


White Americans 


ISL 


4. 


i 


Hispanic Americans 


2. 


a 




Asian Americans 


± 




I 


Black Americans 






11 


others 






i 



21 . Generally speaking, do Eastern European refugees help each other in their resettlement? 
14 yes 

1 no (except the Hungarian Association) 

2. other: One voluntar>' agency said families help one another; another said 
Romanians help, but Pom and Czechs do not. 
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If yes, are the helpers recent arrivals, or long time residents? 

Ua both 
Sl recent arrivals 
i long time residents (Poles) 



How do they help? 





employment/job search 


Si 


living arrangements/housing 


&. 


information atx}ut the local community 


Sl 


transportation 


Sl 


cultural adjustment 


5. 


translating 


5. 


counseling 


2. 


furnishings 


2. 


encouraging welfare, not work 


i 


food 


i 


school system information 


i 


donations 


i 


getting social security numbers 


i 


health screening 



22. What is the easiest adjustment for Eastern European refugees? 



1 


acquiring consumer goods/ 


i 


western standard of living 




understanding capitalism 


i 


urban life 


a 


learning to get around the 


i 


modernized society 




city-transport system 


i 


friendship with WRRS sponsors 






i 


noticing the privilege of being white 


2. 


getting jobs for tradespeople 


i 


weather 


2. 


making friends 


i 


holding a job 






i 


new foods 








concept of earning money 






i 


working in factories 






1 


less culture shock if employed quickly 






i 


employment training with good paying 








jobs 






1 


handling money 






i 


security of cash assistance 






i 


school for children 
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23. What are some of the most common cross-cultural problems Eastern Europeans encounter? 



SL 


language difficulties 


i 


punctuality 




adjusting to the daily scene 


i 


competition 






i 


m.^ing decisions 


2. 


ctiildren's freedom and the school 


i 


male/female interaction 




system 


i 


apartment/community living 






i 


Ihe system" 


2. 


Hedom and choices 


i 


lack of class consctousness in US 


Z 


roles for wives 


i 


prejudice against Blacks 


2. 


following rules/regulations/laws 


1 


morality 


2. 


keeping commitments 


i 


security 


2L 


etiquette 


i 


informality 


Z. 


little local church interaction 


i 


lack of socialized medicine 


2. 


unrealistic expectations 


i 


lack of Eastern European service 


2. 


drinking: social and on the job 




providers for counseling 


Z 


'banking (checks, ATMs) 


i 


mental health problems 


2. 


food 


i 


paranoia 






i 


climate 






i 


architecture of houses 



24 . What patterns do you see among those Eastern European refugees who don't become 
self-sufficient in the first 2 years? 

£. try to start again with more schooling or training 
SL stay In a job with little chance of advancement 
J in and out of jobs frequently 

12 begin to exhibit deviant behavior (steal, become violent, drug/alcohol abuse, 

gambling) 
IZ depression 

a. other: on welfare permanently 



2. relocation 

1 drinking 

1 mental illness 

a. very few are not self-sufficient within two years 

1 no one is not self-sufficient within tvyo years 



Comments: 

Many agencies said much of the deviant behavior centered on alcohol abuse or minor 

offenses such traffic violations. 
They are very depressed. 

Older Romanians (38 to 50 years old), especially those with families, have a very 
difficult adjustment and unrealistic expectations. 
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They keep •'looking, hoping** for a job. 
They are more passive. 
It is difficult for them to get treatment. 
They are very ambitious once a job is attained. 



25. Approximately what percentage of your Eastern European clientele have problems with the 
law? 

Note the numbers in the table below ''ifar to the number of agencies that had the 
corresponding percentage of refugees who have had traffic problems. 



Percentaae of Refu 


nees 




<1% 


2-5% 


6-10% 


11-20% 


21 1% 


traffic tickets- 
licenses, etc. 


4 


3 


1 


3 


3 



For the following, only a few agencies said they had a very small percentage of refugees who 
have had these problems: 

disturbing the peace 
nonpayment of taxes 
stealing 
other: fightinq 

alcoholism 

domestic violence 



For the following, no agency knew of any refugees who had these problems with the bm: 

gambling 

bribery 

assault 
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26. What are the five most common concerns of married men of this group? (Check the FIVE 
most common) 

Note that the numbers below represent the composite rankings of all the agencies: 

1 job performance/security 
3l dir.lcult to support family 

difficult to adjust to responsibilities 
of being a husband in the U.S. 

changing role of husband in family 

1. want to attend school, but cannot 
wife wants to work/study 

wife doesn't want to work/study 

wife Is overextended and husband/family 

must help with househoki Ctiores 
housing 

2. education of children 
social life of children 
community/daHy communication 

Z family reunification 
homesickness 

other: medical/health insurance 

entry-level jobs do not have welfare benefits 
poverty-degradation of the jobs available 



Comments: 

Family concerns, especially Visa 93's. 

Ifs difficult for a man to understand that the problems are his own, not the system's. 
Ifs hard for separated couples to remain faithful. 
We don't see many problems amcng married men. 
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27. What are the five (5) common concems of married women of this group? (Check the 
FIVE most common) 

Note that the numbers be\o^N represent the composite rankings of all the agencies: 
(more than five are indicated because four tied for iho third position) 
1 job performance/security 
2. difficult to support family 
want to stay home 
must stay home 
1 want to attend school 

do not want to attend school 
cannot attend school 
1 difficult to find child care 

don't like child care 
2. difficult to handle responsibilities 
at home and job/school 
if wife works, family does not help 

with domestic chores 
changing role of wife in family 
housing 
2. education of children 
social life of children 
community/daily communication 
family reunification 
2. homesk^ess 

other: social and financial pressures lead to husband's drinking and/or abuse Dut 
wife won't accept this now in tiie US 
medical insurance 
toneliness 



Comments: 

Their English ability tends to be worse than the males'. 
They are burdened with home responsibilities and work. 

Fathers more concerned with education; mothers with social problems (e.g., drugs). 
They are concerned finding about "regular day care centers, not care in a home. 
They have problems financing day care. 

Men do not even try to learn hov/ the help :heir wives, even if they do not work. 
Children assimilate much mere quickly and this creates some problems. 
They are very restless and are not sure what to do. 
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28. What are th3 three (3) most common concerns of single umaarrled men In this gr 
(Check the THREE most common) 

Note that the numbers below represent the composite rankings of all the agencies: 

1 job performance/security 

changing roles In society/social life 

housing 

education 
2. finding partners 
3l having to support oneself 

homesickness 

other: consumer goods, e.g., cars,televlsions 



Comments: 

Males are not as Important here as they are in Poland. 
Some are looking for American girls to marry. 

There are activities for young Poles, but not so much for young Romanians. 
They want to bring someone over or find a white girl who speaks their language. 



29. What are the three (3) most common concerns of single unmarried women in this group? 
(Check the THREE most common) 

Note that tho numbers below represent the composite rankings of aii th j agencies: 

1 job performance/security 

changing roles In society/social life 

housing 

educatton 
SL finding partners 
i having to support oneself 

homesickness 



Comments: 

They are less skilled, so ifs difficult to find a job with a salary to support themselves. 
They are the toughest cases to work with. 

We don't get vc^y many single female refugees; the problem is finding roommates. 
A lot are nurses/professionals/semi-professionals and so doing manufacturing or 
being at home is degrading. 
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30. Many Eastern European refugees attend an intensive 24-hour Cultural Orientation (CO) 

course (in Western Europe) in the 2 weeks before their departure for the U.S. Do you know 
if any of your clients have participated in such a program? 

la yes 
1 no 

If yes, have you noticed a difference in the adjustment of Eastern European refugees who 
participated in CO training and those who have not? 

fi. yes 
5. no 



Please describe: 
Lo not know 

They never mentior^ed having such an orientation. 
We never heard about this in the past 8 years. 

We have asked where they got their funny ideas and the refugees usually say: '*the 
embassy" 

They don't mention the course. Some are knowledgeable; some are not. We figure 
theyVe picked things up on their own. 



Yes, there Is a difference 

They seem to have a more realistic picture of life in the US. Expectations are not so 
high or may even he pessimistic. 

It depends on which asylum country. Some are overinformed about their ''rights*' 
(they think someone must take care of them and they will have 18 months of cash 
assisteiice), but forget about their "responsibilities'' (having to work)-especialIy 
those from Austria. 

It has changed drastically now. They are coming in more oriented. 

They have a better understanding of local orientation. We know what is going on In the 
CO program, but do not know what makes it different in the difficulty of 
resettlement. Holiday arrivals are harder to resettle. 

CO trained refugees are more amenable to work with. They are more inclined to accept 
entry*l6vel jo!)S and have somewhat lower expectations. Some information is still 
unrealistic in CO; some expectations are still wrong. CO needs to address the 
problem more fully. Those from West Germany have greater expectations. 

Sometimes Austria has been better, sometime^: worse. 
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This question is not asked of the clients. We are aware of the program so we iool< for 
differences in how good the refugee's information is, but there is really no wav of 
telling. 

We saw a difference earlier and it was obvious they were tall<ing about entitlements. 
There are more problems with people who have no CO. Those who tal<e CO, enjoy it. 

No. there is no diffgrfince 

By the 'Jme they get heru, they have the wrong ideas, either from CO o. *JS letters. 

Almost all of our refugees get CO, so there is no basis for compaHson. 

Seventy-five percent (75%) of our cases come directly out of Romania and said they 
had one day or so in Itfciy. They said 'Jiat they didn't pay too mud. attention, were too 
excited, too tired, or too busy shopping for things for America. 

Expectations are a real problem. They appear to bring Information that the volag is 
supposed to help them until they finish ESL This was part of the green/blue book 
in Rome. People make inferences. They're hearing things somehow. 



EMPLOYMENT 



31 . How soon after arrival do Eastern European refugees take their first job? 
(Approximate percentages are based on 100.) 



AFC use RC use Ua use URUSe» CWS TF use CWS ACN IRC use WRR IRC 
VT NY PA FL FL IL IL II Ml TX TX MO CA nA yy/^ yy ^ 



*3 mths 85 


74 


75 


9V 


S5 


20 


20 


most 




5 


100 


90 


35 


25 


65 


20 


'50 




^1 


1i) 






10 


4C 




75 


25 




10 


11 


35 


30 


20-3^ 


10 


12 mthf 1 


5 


? 




,.15, 


30 


25 






.30 






9 


30 


2 


,40 


20 


18 mthfi - 




? 






40 


15- 






45 






9 


10 


1 







"USC, IL would not give statistics for this question. 

*3 mths » within the first 3 months; 6 mths =. within the first 6 months, etc. 
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32. What are the first jobs Eastern European refugees find in your locality: 



Males 



Females 



within 6 months of arrival: 



entry-level work 
service related/restaurants 



general maintenance 
assembly/factory 
construction 
painting 

architect drafting 
trades 

electrical work 



housekdeping/cleaning 

laundry 

babysitting 

bookkeeping 

mailroom 

nursing assistants 

production work 



in months 7-18: 



job upgrading-better jobs with better English skills 
some semi-skilled work, some professional work 



drafting 

engineers 

phys. ed. teachers 

computers 

trades 

technical work 
manufacturing 

try for recertifi- 
cation training 



clerical 

beauticians 

nurses 

medical assistants 

engineers 

drafting 

lab technicians 

case workers 

production work 



after 18 months: 



job upgrading with better English skills 



management positions 
takG ^ome inter- 
national exams 



move up in same jobs 



Comments: 



jobs depend on skills 
and language ability 



tend to have less adequate 

English skills 
often don't work at first 



33- In your area, can refugees receive a public assistance supplement if their income is below a 
certain (^vel? 



15 



yes 
no 

no answer 
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If yes, please describe: 

13l food stamps 
1 public assistance for those with large families 

S. depending on the income, some medicaid for a certain length of time 
± some money/cash assistance 

i yes, if work Is part time 



34. How do Eastem European refugees find work? Rank the top THREE choices. 
(Use 1 for the most choice most often used, 3 for the least.) 

Note that the numbers below represent the composite rankings of all the agencies: 

2. help from sponsor 

1 help from volag 

Z help from relatives/friends 

eniployment agency 

newspaper classified ads 

community bulletin board advertisements 

yellow pages 

other 



35. Do Eastem Europeans have oppc ^unities soon after arrival to work in their 
trades or professions? 

2. many opportunities 
"2. some opportunities 
2. limited opportunities 

In which trades or professions? 

trades and crafts 

industrial work, manufacturing 

general laborers 

nnachinists 

computers 

electronics 

auto mechantos 

civil and electrical engineering 
architecture 
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Comments: 

Many opportunities for Romanians (machinists), limited ones for Poles 

Need recertlflcatlon 

-UNIONS- 

Many start their own businesses after 2-3 years and hire newcomers 
Very difficult for -artistes'* 



36. What are the THREE most serious problems Eastern European refugees have at the 
workplace? 

Note that the numbers below represent the composite rankings of ail the agencies: 

1 lack English skills 
lack job skills 

lack social skills to relate iO employer 

lack social skills to relate to employees 
2. understanding rules, regulations 
2. understanding instructhns 

too many demands on their time 

health problems 

other 



37. What an Eastern European refugees' greatest strengths on the job? (Check as many as 
applicable) 

12, highly trained 

2. eager to learn 

12 able to learn quickly 

13 diligent 
£ adaptable 

1 other: personable 

1 motivated 

1 strong work ethic 

1 desire to please employer 

1 fit in with Polish owners 



38. What are the THREE most common reasons Eastern European refugees leave their jobs? 
Note that the numbers below represent the composite rankings of all the agencies: 

1 to get a better job 

2. to stu'V 

2l to learn another skill 

don't get along with employer 
don't gat along with co*workers 
family demands 
health 

3. other: relocatlon/mi^t^ation 
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39. Regarding attitudes and expectations about amployment, have you noticed a difference 

between your clients who participated in a pre-entry CO program and those who did not? 



Sl yes 
Z no 

± not applicable 
Please describe: 

They have fewer expectations: take any job. 

They have a better understanding of the American \^OTk setting, are more inclined to 
accept entry-level jobs. They are aware of the notion of mobility, but it needs more 
emphasis. 

They know they should accept entry-level jobs, but they stil! don't like it and 
sometimes create probbms. 

Hard to say. The people who came from Spain don't perform as well. 

Those who participated know everything "better than the employer." They are hard to 
work with. They are not too enthusiastic and have ev n higher expectations, 
especially those from Austria. Those from Spain and Germany are better suited for 
work. 

The biggest difference is between those from Austria and Italy. The first have more 
more realistic expectations. Some are advised to lie about their job history and 
criminal records. Tell them in Austria and Yugoslavia that welfare is not an 
entitlement. 

Wf< don't know who has and who has not partidpated. We assume the refugees don't 
have it and provide our own training program during rese'rtlement. 

All went through CO. 

Not appilMhlQ 

There is no impact on job and human services. 

We don't know about it. 

We have nothing to compi- with. 
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EDUCATION 



40. What percentage of your adult Eastern European clientele enroll in an educational 
Institution in their first year in the U.S.? 

1 less than 10% (They start at 100% but leave after a few weeks.) 

i 10-30% (excluding ESL) 

5. 31-70% 

Sl more than 70% 

1 no answer 



41 . Eastern European refugees who study upon arrival in the U.S. tend to enroll in which of the 
following institutions? Rank the top THREE. (Use 1 for the most frequent, 3 for the least.) 

Note that the numbers below represent the composite rankings of all the agencies: 

1 ESL (aduSt education/community college/private) 

other adult education programs (including GED classes) 
£. technical/vocational training 

professional training 
3L community/junior college 

college/university 

other 



42. What types of English language training are available in your area and how are they funded? 
types of English language training: 

k>cal school-adult education classes 
community college courses 
multifunctional service center classes 
church classes 
private classes 

classes at the voluntary agencies 

university courses 

ABE (Adult Basic Education) classes 

vocational ESL classes 

literacy programs 

college preparatory programs 

Saturday school for children 

GED (General Educatton Diploma) classes 

ROP (Regional Occupational Program) classes 




so 
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typ8S Qf funding 



state funds 

federal funds 

city funds 

county funds 

matching grants 

private industry councii grants 

church funds 

community and private funds 
Pell grants 
refugee ^ney 
volunteers 

refugees pay for classes or private tutors 



43. Which factors influence Eastern European refugees' choice of educational institutions? 
(Check as many as applicabiG) 

JL5 finances 

12 previous profession or education 

12 goals and ambitions 

± sponsor's advice 

£ family or friends' advice 

3l previous information 

Z other: school location 

1 academic requirements for transfering credits 

1 race 

1 availability 

1 referral from multifunctional service center 

1 referral from refugee resettlement program 



44. Why do Eastern European refugees choose to leave school? Rank the THREE most 
important reasons. (Use 1 for the most important, 3 for the least.) 

Note that the numbers below represent the composite rankings of all the agencies: 

1 find a job 

2. completion of the program 
3l find another program which better suiis their needs 
finances 

fee! discouraged with progress 

failed courses 

marriage 

pregnancy/child care 

move to another geographical location 

other 
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45. Regarding attitudes and expectations about pursuing education, have you noticed a 

difference between your clients who participated in a pre-entry CO program and those 
who did not? 

4. yes 

a no 

4 not applicable 

1 can't answer 



Please describe: 



ose who participated come with one goal-to get more education. They want 
information on financial aid and scholarships and do not want to work until they 
finish their education. 

They know differently, but they do not act differently. 

They have better attitudes and expectations, but the program is not sufficient. It 
still needs to provide material to decrease unrealistic expectations. 

They realize employment comes before education. 



46. How do Eastern European refugees* children do in school? Check the FOUR most important in 
each category. 



problems 



Sv'Kx^esses 



Z 



1 



learning/using English 
understanding rules and 

regu!'\tions 
following directions 
culture shock 
interacting with teachers 
interacting with classmates 
being different 
making friends 
keeping regular attendance 
keeping up aci ,'9micai!y 
oth(ir 



1 



1 



z 



learning/using English 
understanding rules and 

regulations 
following directions 
adapting to culture 
interacting with teachers 
interacting with classmates 
making friends 
keeping regular attendance 
keeping up/being more advanced 

academically 
othei 
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47. The curriculum topics addressed in the pre-entry CO course for Eastern European refugees 
are attached to this questionnaire. What specific points would you emphasize in anv or all 
of these topic areas? ' 

The following gives the number of voluntary agencies who suggested emphasizing the topics 
listed as well as any teaching points they recommended. Note that the agencies did not see a 
complete syllabus of the CO training program, just the topic list. 

Resettlement and Sty)nsorship hd fl^pnntes sut j igfistPri a mphaRizing this t^pj ^;) 
roles of voluntary agencies and sponsors 
limitations of agencies' resources (e.g. finances) 
diminsh unrealistic expectations 

necessity of early self-sufficiency, "sponsorship is not for life" 
responsibilty of freedom and consequences of choices 
Trust the volag's advice." 

medical care is not free and medicaid require- low income 

The American dream won't be achieved in th- * fs[ six months." 

make the sliJe show realistic, not so pretty 

the difference betwee the rich and the poor; the homeless 

"the adjustment process includes a period of grieving 

the length of time for family reunification 

culture shock-psychological problems to expect 

counseling for Visa 93 (family reunification) cases 

"Life is nice here, but hard." 

Emplovm6nt_/l4 anfinnies^ 

the reality of entry-level jobs and the low pay 
unwritten rules at wori<, like calling in 

job interviews: presentation, appearance, "selling self," competition 
commitment to a job 
importance of worit experience 

don't wait for the best job, take a short term one and get a good recommendalion 

upward mobility in jobs 

employment in own field is not immediate 

layoffs 

become self-sufficient as soon as possible 
welfare is paid for by wori<ing people 

EdL'catInn ( fi aofinclfls^ 
have ESL at the sites 

tell them to learn English before they come 
higher educafion is not free, it takes "capital" 
Many Americans have to wori< while they study 
possibilifies of some financial aid 
what public schools are like 

postpone study plans until after being resettled: get cheaper tuition with 
pennanent resident status 
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Community and Social Services (5 a^Qncles) 

medical assistance often stops when work starts 
most Americans do not receive medical assistance 
availability of different types of health insurance 
comparative shopping 
banking 

privacy-indlvidually owned homes, apartment living 

takes time to adj-jst to a new place no matter how much CO is given beforehand 

Transportation (B agencies^ 

time it takes to travel certain distances 

limitations of public transport in small cities 

show maps and explain distance and cost of getting from town A to town B 

Housing M agendes^ 

types of housing that will bo available initially 
legalities, like rental agreements, 30 days notice 
neighborhoods 
crowded, urban living 

construction homes-brick v. wood, one level v. two stories 
cockroaches, rats, lead poisoning in some paint 

"We don't have troubles with housing. Everything's ready, including supplies for 
them." 

Gfiooraphv. Historv. Gnvfimment and L aw (A anfinnies^ 

the government won't help ($) as much as refugees expect 
explanation of different laws and the consequences of violating them 
rights and responsibilities 

"the government and law topic is way above the refugees' heads" 

EconQmv/C(^'^sumerism U agancias^ 

need to understand capitalism-some things are very expensive 
economic situation is different in ali parts of the US 
cost problems-how to afford things 

"the economy and consumerism topto is above the refugees' heads" 

Family and Social Relations (3 agencies^ 
hygiene 

communicable diseases, AIDS 
privacy 

American altitudes-informality, casual dress, not very clasS'i:5onscious- 

different groups associate ^eely 
problems rnay arise in ^milies when the children learn English quickly and the 

adults must wori^ harder at learning it 
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Additional Comments: 

Sit down with the refugees and have them write short term and long term goals. 
Make and show videotapes of refuge ^s who are doing well, but who talk about their 
experiences. 

Tell them the messages they rece'ived frc.n the embassies and consulates were not 
accurate. 

Help ♦hem recognize that many of their problems arc ai^^ ones faced by Americans 
(e.g. housing, jobs, health insurance) who learn to solve them as the refugees must. 

Prepare them for the different types of people they will be in contact with-weVe had 
many refugees who are scared of Blacks. 

A sense of morality is very important. 

Twenty-four hours is not long enough for the training. 

Increase the time for the resettlement section and decrease the time for the introduction 
and transit. 

Perhaps have training at large sites in the US, as is done in Canada and Australia. 
Don't have very large grciips In the CO training at the same time. 
Would love to have mandatory English training. 

Health screening of ti;e refugees is necessary, especially for mental health cases. 
Put results of health screening in the biographical files the agencies receive. 
Do better screening of the older refugees to see if they really want to come. 
Give the agency more information In the files nbout the refugees* backgrounds, language, 
second languages. 

It s^ems that the longer they have been ?.way from their native country before coming to 
ihQ US, the better they adjust. 

They are hard workers and easy to work with. They are eager to do their job despite 
their complaints. Employers are asking for more Eastern Europeans. 
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EASTERN EUROPEAN REFUGEE SURVEY 
EMPLOYER SURVEY RESULTS 
(FORM 0) 

INTRODUCTION 

Most of the refugees who initially resettle in the United States aro single males or men who iiave 
left their families behind. These refugees are strongly encouraged by the voluntary agencies to 
get a job as soon as possible. Those who attend the pre-ent7 cultural orientation program in 
the first asylum countries are presented with the expectation of eaily employment too. Refugee 
families also recognize the need to find work quickly to support spouses and children. 



DEMOGRAPHICS 

Twenty-four employers agreed to partidpate in our EER survey. Twenty-three were 
Intejviewed by phone. One said he returned the questionnaire by mail, but it was never 
received. Most cf the respondents were either supervisors/managers or owners of the 
twenty-three businesses contacted. 

One-third of the businesses surveyed were manufacturing/assembly companies. Others 
represented cleaning ser;ices, high tech, contracting, retail, laundry and restaurant Industries, 
a nursing home and a training school Very few of these businesses had more than 15 Eastern 
European refugees in their emptoy. In fact, almost haif had fewer than 5. Besides Polish and 
Romanian employees, Czechoslovakian, Hungarian, Bulgarian, Albanian and Yugoslavian 
employees constituted the rest of the Eastern European roll. 

The emptoyers noted that most of their Eastern Europeans had been in the United States fewer 
than 6 months before being hired. Their jobs, primarily entry-level positions, involved 
manual labor or manufacturing production woric They do assembly, packaging, maintenance, 
laundry, cleaning, roofing, painting, paper hanging, carpentry and machine operating. One 
employer has Eastem European counselors; another, computer technicians. Many employers 
said that if the refugees stayed with the company through the first six months, they generally 
stayed there for a long time and were able to advance. 



FINDING? 

Overall, the employers were very pleased with their Eastem European employees. They stated 
that the Eastern Europeans were hard-workers: willing to work and wanting to learn. One 
employer said, "It's a gross generalization, but it's true: Americans have grown fat and lazy. If 
you want to get a good worker, get a foreigner. They work hard." Another offered this, "It's 
refreshing to see someone willing to wori(. The rafugees* wori< habits carry over to the 
American ernployees." 
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On '/ho Job 

When asksd about hiring qualifications, the employers considered "ambitious attitude" their 
most Important criterion. Also importent to them were "appropriate skills," "English language 
ability," and "previous worit experience." They hired the Eastern Europeans because they are 
•VrilRng to work," "skilled" and "quick learners." This list con-espbnds to the strengths that the 
ef"otoyers say the refugees bring to the job. The refugees are "eager to learn," "diligent," "able 
to ieam quickly," and "adaptable." 

The emptoyers reported that there is potential for Eastern Europeans to advance within their 
companies. They wouW need better English ability and communf^ation skills, and the desire and 
ability to learn new jobs. Ninety-one percent (91%) of the empksyers felt the refugees have 
many chances to practice/improve their English at wori<, although several said the refugees do 
not always take advantage of these c oportunities. 

Ninety-one percent (91%) of the employers also sale! they support their Eastern European 
employees* efforts to continue their education, primarily in English studies. Support is offered 
through encouragement, flexible wotk schedules and finandal aid. Approximately half o'f the 
employers noted over forty percent (40%) of their Eastern European employees studied full or 
part time. 



Probfema 

The major difficulty most emptoyers c'.ad was the refugees' lack of English language and 
ccmmunication skills. This difficulty was the most serious drawback to thair advancement in 
the company and a particular problem on the job. One emptoyer related, "One Polish guy, about 
50 years old, qualifies to be a good leader, but doesnl have much self-confidence becau".e his 
English is weak. So, he doesn't want tfie promotion." Another wort<-related problem was the 
refugees' failure to ask supervisors clarificatfon questfons when necessary. Forty-three 
percent (43%) of tlie emptoyere, howevar, felt the Eastern European refugees had m particular 
problems at work. "I've been very impressed with the E-astem Europeans," said another 
employer. They have a good mrk ethic." 

Very few of the employers had reasons for firing thair Eastern European refugees. Most rarely 
dkJ so. One-third, in fact, had never fired any. Others explained that they do not terminate 
employees right away, but rather try to talk about the siluatio;. and gh/e them another chance. 
Of the employers who had fired some refugees, their most common reasons were absenteeism and 
drinking. Regarding the fonner, several employers mentioned that the employees did not 
understand the need to call in when sick or inform their boss when going away. In other words, 
misunderstandings arose when the refugees wera unfaniliar with the unwritten rules of the 
workplace. 

Instead of firing the refugees, the emptoyers said the refugees tend to leave on their own accord 
for what they consider better paying jobs. Many employers said that the refugees. 1 ) need to 
team about kiyalty to a -xnpany, which leads to job experience and good recommendatfons when 
they do leave; 2) should not leave for just a 50/hour raise; and 3) often leave, only to return 
later becatise of layoffe, hours and/or worthing conditfons. One employer in a i 'vjr dty said 
that because there Is a large demand for wortters, the refugses "play a money game to raise 
wages and try to bounce from one employer to another." Another frequent reason that refugees 
quit their jobs is relocatfon. According to the employers, some refugees believe there are better 
job opportunities or welfare possibilities in different cities. Others need to move with their 
families. 
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RECQItfMENUATIONS 



The major recommendation maf'a by the employers was for the Eastern European refugees to 
Improve their English. This was applicable when looking for a job, working at a job, tiying to 
advance in a job, and especially seeking a job in their own profession. Several employers 
menttoned the refugees* naed to team mors about the "lob interview/search process," including 
appearance, presentation (e.g. selling oneself), resumes, applicatfon forms and references. "Get 
a previous resume together," suggested an employer. "Be prepared to explain the dif^3rences 
between what you did and what you'll have to do here." 

While working at their job, the employers suggested that the refugees team thfiir job, do it 
properly and be ambitfous. A tew employers, sensitive to the plight of the Eastern Europeans 
who are unable to find a job in their own professfon, recommended the refugees tet their bosses 
know what skills/education they have In case: 1) there is a better place for them within the 
same company, or 2) the bosses hear of other jobs for them through contacts outsWe the 
company. Learning their professtonal vocabulaiy in English, taking courses for retraining or 
recertiflcatfon, and accepting an initially lower position within the proper field to get one's foot 
In the door were other frequent suggestions made to the refugees. 



PRE-Em-RY CO TRAINING 

Most employers commented favorably on the range of topfcs covered in the CO course, though 
more than half noted that the time allocated for the course was too short. "24 hours is not 
enough to introduce refugees to a new country," said one employer. Another said, "24 hours 
isn't going to give you much. When you come from something like that to something like this, 
Ifs like day and niqht." Many employers were particularly concerned that the refugees arrive 
with high expectattons and strong desires for material goods. 

The emptoyirs though* that even more emphasis should be placed upon the Employment topic, 
speciffcally the need for job experience in the American wori< culture, the concept of upward 
mobility, and the different type of employer/employee relationship fouhd here. Needing to learn 
and use English on the job was also highlighted. 

Additional comments suggested stressing the Education and Communicatton aspects of the CO 
course further. The employers felt the refugees should take more advantage of the courees (ESL, 
vocational, professional, etc.) available. Body language, jargon and "kidding around" could also 
be explained to the refugees. Also, preparing the refugees "how to live in and use the services of 
American communities" was an important topic. Several employers recommended utilizing 
churchds, religious and community groups as centers for social activities. 



SUMMARY 

In conduston, the employers were very satisfied with their Eastern iiijropean refugee 
employees, finding them to be hard and dependable wori<ers. Recognizing that many refugees had 
been well-trained in their native countries, the employers try to make good use of their skills 
and wlii move thom around the company if necessary. The employers were sensitive to the 
refugees' situations and generally tried to help them out. For example, at one business one 
employer started a support/discusston group among the Eastern European employees and a 
"ck>thing clos^f where refugees couid find clothes, blankets, etc. The employers do caution the 
refugees to learn English as soon as possible, especially if they want to advance in the company 
or branch out into their own profession. Many of the emptoyers said the refugees were "Great 
Guysi" and their best employees. • ., 
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EASTERN EUROPEAN REFUGEE SURVEY 



TABULATION OF EMPLOYER RESPONSES 
(FORM C) 

The following compilaiion of the employers' questionnaire results provides the number of 
employers who respci. Jed to each question and the choices they selected. The numbers do not 
correspond to the nunr.'^r of refugees at work. Many of the questions asked weis in the form of 
checklists, but question ^s 8, 1 0, 1 6,1 7. 20. 21 , 22, 23, and 24 were open-ended. For these 
questions all the employers' responses have been recorded. 

N = 23 



1. City and State: 

1 South Portland, ME 

1 Winooski, VT 

1 New York, NY 

1 Philadelphia, PA 

1 Bensakjm, PA 

1 Clifton Heights, PA 

1 Sarasota, FL 

2 Jacksonville, FL 
Z Chicago, IL 

1 Oak Park, Ml 

1 Troy, Ml 

2 Dallas, TX 

1 Crestwood, MO 

Z St. Louis. MO 

Z San Diego. CA 

1 Garden Grove, CA 

1 Fountain Valley, CA 

1 Renton, WA 

1 Seattle, WA 

1 Redmond. WA 



2. What is the business of your company? 

R manufacturing/assembly 

1 high tech 

Q. retail 

4 cleaning service 

St sales 

Q, food service 

1 non-profit 

Q. acadomic 



1 restaurant 

Z contractor: construction 

1 contractor: wallpapering/painting 

1 nursing home 

1 commercial laundry 

Z manufacturing and high ♦nch 

1 high tech and retail 
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3. 



What is your position in the company? 



Sl supervisor/.. lanager 

2 owner 

Z personnel officer 



otheir: 



£ director of ho usekeeping 

1 shop foreman 

1 treasurer 

1 president of company 

1 director of engineering 



4. Approximately how many refugees, in total, arc employed by your company? 

a fewer than 5 

'2 6-15 

a 16-40 

Z more than 40 



5. Approximately how many Eastem Europea*" refugees are employed by your company? 

fewer than 5 
m 6-15 
2 16-40 
1 more than 40 



6. These Eastem Europeans are of what nationality (ies)? (Check as many as applicable) 

fi Czechoslovak other: ± Bulgarian 

fi Hungarian 1 Albanian 

15 Polish 1 Yugoslavian 

12 Romanian 



7. Generally speaking, approximately how long had these Eastem European refugees been in 
the U.S. v/hen you hired them? 

Ifi fewer than 6 months other: 1 2-12 months 

^ 7-18 months 1 0-18 months 

more than 1 8 months X 0-6 or more than 1 8 months 
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3. What kinds of jobs are refugees in this group doing within your company? 



Factoiy Work Contractors 



z 


manufacturing/production work 




painting 




paCKaging 




construcjon/renovation 


4 






carpentry 


o 
6 


maini6nanc6 inGcnanics 


1 


roofing 


i 


iTidunine inspeciiuns 


1 


masonry 


i 
J. 


IllaUIIIIIO Snl UpS 


1 


plastering 


1 


Wiring 


1 


waterproofing 


1 


pianl SupGrvlSOr 


1 


paper hanging 


1 


Circuit Doara 






piiuiu pidiing 


San/ice Industries 


1 
J. 


ronslrc 
lopali o 


£1 


cleaning/housekeeping 


1 


lesiing 


a 


floor maintenance 


1 


ounning 




laundry 


J. 


iicliil dliu oaUociyo 


1 


dishwashing 


1 
J. 


nsintinn 


1 


exterior maintenance 


1 


grinding 


1 


plumbing 


1 


sand blasting 


1 


electrician 


1 


shipping/receiving 


1 


painting 


1 


sewing 


1 


housekeeping supplies 


1 


finisher 


1 


uniform attendant 


1 


welding 


1 


pantiy aide 


1 


assembly 


1 


repair 


1 


engineering 


1 


manager trainee 



High Tech Non-Profit 

1 computer technician 1 Training School counselor 

1 designer draftsman 
1 secretary 



9. What qualifications do you look for when hiring Eastern European refugees? (Check as 
many as applicable) 



M English language ability 

15 appropriate skills 

Jl previous work experience 

1 professional certification 

2 vocational/technical training 

1 Junior college/coEiet^e study/degree 

i high schorl diploma /G.E.D. 

2^ ambitious attitude 



2 personality 

Z reliability/responsibility 

Z willing to work 

1 healthy 

1 open to learning 

1 passing written exam & oral board 

1 married with a family 

1 appearar^-^ 

1 I u.^ettlement office referral 
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1 0. What skills/attributes must your employees, including Eastern European refugees, 
demonstrate in order to advance in your company? 



15 


better/good English skills 


12 


desire and ability to learn new jobs/skills 


5 


leadershiD ability 


5. 


improved (mechanica!) skills 


4 


comoatibilitv and coooeration 

1 V 1 WWkbl will %w Wkl IM WW W»M Wl • 


4 

St 


abilitv to work on one's own 


2 


adaptability/able to do varied work 




good working attitude 


3 


resDonsibilitv 


2 


problem-sciving ability 


2 


training 


2 


good knowledge of the job 


2 


efficiency 


1 


motivation 


1 


ambition 


1 


able to read and interpret blueprints 


1 


attendance 


1 


patience for advancement 


1 


loyalty to the company 


1 


good, consistent role models 


1 


not applicable 



1 1 . Approximately what percentage of your Eastern European refugee employees also study 
part or full-time? 

4 don't know 

4 less than 20% 

4 20-40% 
fi 41-70% 

5 more than 70% 



12. Do you support Eastom European refugee employees in their efforts to continue their 
educatton? 

21 yes 

1 rui (1 never had the opportunity to do so. All seem to want to do it on their own.**) 
1 yes in the past, now no 
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How do yu J gh/e support? 



encouragement 
12 flexible work achedule 
£ release time 
S, financial support 



other: 1 financial incentivas (i.o., raise) 
1 state govt, supplies ESL teacher 
at the firm for technical language 
1 set up ESL classes at the plant 



In what areas? 

IS English 
in vocational 
S professional 



other: 1 food/beverage bookkeeping 

1 GBD 

1 customs & US work ethic 

1 technical 



13. Do refinees of this group have opportunities to practice and improve their English 
language skills on ihejob through interacting with English speakers? 

21 many opportunities 
1 some opportunities 
1 very limited opportunities 



14. Do Eastern European refugees have particular problems on the job? 

12 yes 
lii no 

If yes, what are they? (Check as many as applicable) 

14 understanding/using English other: 1 take on too much ( e.g., 2 jobs) 

2 learning the job 1 drinking after holidays 

Z asking questions of supervisors l shoplifting/handling goods 

when clarification is needed 
4 understandinn rules and regulations 
£ foltowing inSi.uctions 
£ adapting to/understanding the work culture 
2 adapting to emptoyer/employee relationship 
2 relating well with co-workers 



15. What specific strengths have Eastern European refugees brought to your company? 
(Check as many as applicable) 



2 Highly trained 

2Q eager to loam 

11 able to learn qutekly 

12 diligent 
11 adaptable 



other: 
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Z hard*working/willing to work 

2 reliability/punctuality 

Z honest 

Z responsible, conscientious 

1 accept correcting 

1 intelligent 

1 brought technical support 

1 highly skilled background (but 
"'or this job) 



1 6. What have been your reasons forJiirlnjLEastem European refugees? 



a 


have previous skills and 'earn quickly 


2 


willingness to work 


2 


reliable/dependable/steady 


5 


foreigners 




to help out and give someone a chance 




desire to learn 




refen'als from voluntary agency 


2. 


adaptability 


a 


needed workers 




performance 


2 


personality 


2 


/ustworthy 


2 


will work for low wages 


2 


first one proved himself, so took on more 


1 


provide a support group for Eastern Europeans 


1 


more educat:ed 


1 


able to pas5; written and oral tests 


1 


happy to grit the job 


1 


not spoilerJ yet 


1 


aggressive 


1 


none 



1 7. What havo been your reasons for firing Eastem European refugees? 



s. 


absenteeism 




drinking 


2. 


motivation problems 


2 


not learning (unable or refusing to learn) 


2 


pilfering 


2 


emotional problems/not adjusting 


1 


belligerence 


1 


excessh/e tardiness 


1 


unskilleo 


1 


nast/ personality 


1 


English communication problems 


1 


in'esponsibte 


1 


poor background for the job 


£ 


not applicable (none fired) 


4 


do not terminate right away-give another chance or transfer position 
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18. Whai are the three most common reasons that Eastern European refugees quit your 
employment? 

11 rek>cation other: a betterjob more in line with prior 

jA for higher wages profession or skills 

a for better hours 

a family/home demands not applicable (none have quit) 

a employee/co-worker conflicts 

2 to attend school 

2 for additional vocational training 

a inability to perform job 

St employee/employer conflicts 



1 9. What is the average length of time Eastern Europeans stay with your company? 

4 fewer than 6 months other: 1 some leave before 6, but those 

5 7-1 8 months with more than 6, stay a long time 
11 more than 18 months 

2 not applicable 



20. What recommendations would you make to Eastern European refugees looking for tht^fr 
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first job? 




- 

learn some English 


± 


good presentation and appearance (hygietie) 


2. 


don't took down on jobs, don't be so choosy 


2. 


settle in and then look around to take any job first 


Z 


don't necessarily take first offer, look around 


Z 


look for something you will be happy doing 


z 


know about the system here 


z 


show willingness and interest to work 


z 


show desire to learn 


1 


get help from the organization (volag) 


1 


be able to fill out the application forni 


1 


be able to go through an interview 


1 


have practical practice in looking for a job 


1 


resumes 


1 


get some experience 


1 


don't k>ok at the money only 


1 


don't take a cash or seasonal job 


1 


learn the transportation system 


1 


go to a reputable company 


1 


look for an Import/exporl company-it's used to dealing with language harriers 


1 


show who you are and what you know 


1 


be more direct 


1 


sell yourselves 


1 


don't be afraid to show intelligence and problem-solving ability 


1 


learn a trade in Europe 


1 


learn something new (i.e. in a course) 
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1 have good skills or train to get them 

1 keep quiet and woiu hard for a month 

1 keep the job for at least one month 

1 don't expect anything 

1 expect a position at the bottom, but be aware of advancement possibilities 

1 find a position to fit into and grow with 

1 work with the company 

1 listen and ask questions 

1 keep trying 

1 don't be afraid 



21 . What recommendations would you make to Eastern European refugees who ar « working at 
their firtst fob? 

3. learn English 

2 do the job properly Jeam it 

1 keep tiying, be ambitious 

2, don't be afraki to ask questions 

2 be eager to work and look for more tasks when done 
2 be reliable, steady, punctual, responsible 

Z stay at least six months, thon evaluate and decide about a switch 

2 ^9ad about Amerk^an ways and speech (e.g* colloquialisms) 

2 understand the seniority system and paying one's dues 

1 educate co-workers about own country 

1 accept ajoboutskie of old professton 

1 keep the job at least one month 

1 stay at the job for a while, give it a chance 

1 don't be anxfous to leave for just a little mo* • ^ money, talk things out with employer 

1 have a good attitude 

1 diligence 

1 willingness to work overtime 

1 learn other partn of the job in o^^der to move up 

1 pay attention 

1 personal hygiene 

1 don't cluster so much with other refugees 

1 follow US rules and regulations 

1 continue education in one's field 

1 be prpoared for some prv^judfce 

1 buikJ up brownie points 

1 build up work experience 

1 concentrator"^ own work 

1 be loyal' u)mpany 

1 understand what the company wants to accomplish 
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22, What would you recommend to Eastern European refugees looking for a job in iheir 



la learn English (and profession-^! vocabulary) 
Z take some courses (retrain or get new credentials) 
2. pound the pavements, keep trying 

a get a resume together, be able to explain the differences in a job here and in ov;n 
country 

a let your employer know your skills and background to: 1) use skill within company 

or 2) mako job contacts outside 

2 use contact people (co-workers, acquaintances) 

2 use an employment service for own profession 

2 start with something close to own field 

2 be willing to work below normal salary to get foot in the door 

2 learn American ways 

1 bring important papers with you and get them translated 

1 get references 

1 present technical skills, sell self 

1 check out the market 

1 don't waste too much time looking 

1 good attitude 

1 usethevolag 

1 learn something new 

1 learn American cultural histoiy 



23. Many Eastern European refugees aiiend an intensive 24-hour Cultural Orientation (CO) 
course (in Western Europe) in the 2 weeks before their departure for the U.S. Do you 
know if any of your employees have participated in such a program? 

4 yes (1 knew that no employees participated, and so he didn't see any differences.) 
la no 

If yes, have you noticed any differences between Eastern European refugees who have 
participated in CO training and those who have not? 

1 yes 

2 no 

if yes, please explain: 

1 those who were in the CO program were more discontented, had unrealistic 
expectations 

( One employer, who did not know if some were in the program, said he guesses some were 
because they knew their way around more than others.) 
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24. The curriculum top'cs addressed in the pre-entry CO course for Eastern European 
refugees are lists ^n the following page. What specific teaching points would you 
emphasize in any or all of these topic areas? 



(The following gives the n.unriber of employers who suggested emphasizing the topics listed 
as well as any teaching points they recommended including. Note that the employers did 
not see a complete syllabus of the CO program, just a list of topics discussed in the 
course.) 



Emptoyment (11 employers suggested emphasizing this section more) 
work experience 

decrease emphasis on getting a lot of money right away 

American work cuiture/woric ethic 

job mobility 

taxes 

insurance 

quality is important at work, not necessarily quantity or speed 
credibility 

resume construction 

how to find a job-yellow pages and want ads 
. take anything to start 
fili-out application fonm 
fill*outjob sheet 

employer-employee relationship 

employment in the US is better than foreign propaganda shows about unemployment 
rate 

Americans do not have to woric, are not forced by the government 
lock for proper placement closer to own field 



Education nOemplovers^ 
team English 

take advantage of whafs available, especially free course 
know that most students wori< and study 

foreigners couU tutor in foreign language in exchange for being tutored in English 
retraining, but don*t waste time on a topic or job not of interest 
study something the refugees would be motivated to do 



Economy f7 employers) 

consumerism 
paying taxes 
insurance 

be realistic, "the economy hurts everyone" 

what a dollar can buy 

credit and establishing credit 

decrease emphasis on getting material goods 

2 employers said the course can decrease the time on this section 
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Communtr tion (9 employers) 



importance of communication skills on job and in daily life 
body language 

how to use the telephone system 
Jargon 

kidding around 
Community and Social Services ^8 employers^ 

use religious groups and churches for social actiyities 
how to live in an American community 

emphasis that communities are good and heipful in the US, community projects 
medical costs and expenses 
decrease the emphasis on welfare 

insurance and the waiting period for it to take effect after starting work 
more realistic picture of the yolag's role 

stress eyery placement is different and not all the agencies proyide the same services 
Family and Social Rfifatin ns (S employers^ 
hygiene 

availability of counseling 
positive attitude 
culture shock-what to expect 
preparation for initial toneliness 

problems wilh bringing over a spouse who later leaves (either to return to native 
country or through divorce) 

Transportation (5 employers^ 

prepare for reading schedules 
traffic problems 
gauging time for traveling 

dependence on others or need to get driver's license immediately 

don't necessarily need cars, espedally in largf) cities with good public transportation 

Housing /5 empfoyers^ 

how to find housing 
Geography. History, Gove rnment and Law (4 employers) 

get basic knowledge of the US, especially of their resettlement site 

1 employer said time could be decreased here because the European schools do a good 
job with these subjects 



Culiure (1 efnplQyer) 
Weather (1 employer). 



Sponsorship and Resettlement (1 employer) 
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COMPARISON RESULTS 

Findings for Refugee Work/ Study Questionswith one-way and two-way variables 
Selected Responses from Refugees, Voluntary Agencies and Employers 
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KEY REFUGEE FINDINGS 
about Work and Study Questions 
by ethnicity, CO training, gender and age 



This section of the EERS report graphically compares the responses given by the refugees to 
questions concerning their choices of working or studying during their resettlement^ 
Through statistical analyses, the refugee responses have been separated for two-way cross 
tabulation into the following groups: ethnicity, participation in the Cultural Orientation 
training, gender and age. The following charts illustrate the percentage counts for these 
four cross; tabulations as well as the one-way frequenq^ count for the overall refugee 
response. These charis Indicate which of the four characteristics are influential in the 
refugees' decisions about working and studying. They also show which characteristics 
deviate from the average percentages represented by the one-way frequency measures. 
It should be noted that these percentage counts include neither the non-applicable responses, 
nor the missing ones. 



A. Whst do you now believe would have been the ONE best choice for someone 
In a situation similar to yours, who Is newly arrived In the US? 



Best Cholcs 


All 




Ethnic 

Pol Rom 


Training 

CO no CO 


Gender 

Male Female 


17-25 


Ages 

^6-35 36-45 


46+ 


Work 


8 




8 


7 


2 


18 


10 


3 


0 


8 


1 1 


8 


Study English 


46 




60 


33 


53 


37 


44 


47 


23 


55 


37 


46 


Work and study 


43 




32 


52 


42 


44 


40 


50 


77 


34 


48 


38 


Other 


2 




0 


4 


2 


3 


0 


3 


0 


2 


0 


8 



in gener: !, the refugees are almost evenly split between recommending studying English 
alone or both wori<ing and studying together as the best choice for someone newly arrived in 
the US. 

Poles prefer fust studying English while the Romanians prefer w nikinq and studying . 

Only a minute percentage of refugees with CO training suggest only working, yet almost one- 
fifth of those without training do. Over one-half of the trained refugees choose studying 
English as the be3t choice. 

A larger percentage of males than females recommend work, but the percentage is still 
small. 

More than three-fourths of the youngest group of refugees prefer working and studying. 
Fewer than half of the other refugees recommend this choice, although among the three 
options, it is the top choice for those in the 36-45 year old range. 
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B.What did you do In months 1^6 after your arrival In the US? 



1-6 months 


AM 




Ethnic 

Pol Rom 


Training 

CO no CO 


Gander 

Male Female 


17-25 


Agas 

PR-35 36-45 


.4§t 


Worked 


69 




65 


72 


73 


71 


74 


57 


77 


70 


64 


69 


Did not find job 


16 




10 


21 


15 


15 


17 


14 


15 


1 1 


21 


23 


ESL classes 


57 




71 


44 


55 


53 


56 


59 


69 


57 


43 


69 


College/university 


2 




0 


4 


2 


3 


1 


3 


8 


2 


0 


0 


Voc/tech training 


3 




0 


5 


2 


6 


4 


0 


8 


0 


7 


0 


Updated prof skills 


4 




4 


3 


3 


3 


4 


3 


0 


2 


7 


8 


No work nor school 


2 




0 


3 


3 


0 


1 


3 


0 


4 


0 


0 



More than half of the refugees worked and/or attended ESL classes In their 
first six months in the US. 

The Poles were more apt to attend ESL classes than the Romanians, but none were in 
community colleges, universities, or vocational/technical training. More Romanians 
worked than Poles and more looked for, but did not find a job. A small percentage of 
Romanians were in higher education classes and vocational/technical training. 

The distinction between those who participated in the CO training and those who did not is not 
very pronounced in the actions taken by the refugees in months 1-6. A slight difference is 
found in the vocational/technical training selection where those without training took more 
classes. 

Gender did not influence a large difference in choices either. The exceptions occur in the 
decisions to work or attend vocational/technical training-more men than women did these. 
This corroborates the voluntary agencies' observations that the married women tend not to 
work when they first arrive. 

Some differences are present in the age categories, but they are not consistently found in one 
particular group. More younger refugees (17-25) worked and attended higher education 
classes, yet the same percentage of older refugees (46-4*) attended ESL classes as the younger 
ones. Also the older the refugees were, the more apt they were to update their professional 
skills, although only a small percentage did so in any case. 
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C What did you do In months 7'18 after your arrival In the US? 



7-18 months 


All 




Ethnic 

Pol Rom 


Training 

CO no CO 


Gander 

Male Female 


17-25 


Ages 

26-35 3B.45 


4§t 


Worked 


74 




76 


73 


79 


67 


75 


74 


75 


78 


71 


73 


Did not find job 


7 




4 


10 


8 


7 


1 1 


0 


17 


0 


8 


27 


ESL classes 


40 




57 


25 


38 


37 


41 


39 


17 


33 


58 


55 


College/university 


7 




4 


10 


9 


3 


10 


3 


25 


4 


4 


9 


Voc/tech training 


2 




0 


4 




3 


3 


0 


8 


0 


4 


0 


Updated prof sl^ills 


12 




1 1 


13 


13 


7 


10 


16 


0 


13 


17 


9 


No work nor school 


1 




0 


2 


2 


0 


0 


3 


0 


2 


0 


0 



In months 7>18. there was an increase in the percentaoe-Qf refugees overall who work^rj , 
attended a college or university, and updated their pr ofessional skills. A smaller percentage 
of refugees attended ESL classes and looked for a Job unsuccessfully. 

By this time, the percentage of working Poles has surpassed the percentage of working 
Romanians, though the numbers are very close. Further, a larger percentage of Romanians 
than Poles still look for jobs without finding them. Like the Romanians, the Poles have 
substantially decreased their attendance at ESL classes. Some Poles have begun studying at 
colleges or universities, but their percentages do not equal the Romanians' which have 
Increased at colleges or universities too. 

A difference between the refugees wr<h CO training and those without is more 
evident in months 7-18. There has been an increase in the percentage of refugees with 
training who work, but a decrease for those without training. The percentage of refugees 
who had participated in the training and attended colleges or universities also increased, 
while it remained unchanged for the other group. Although there was an increased number 
of all refugees updating their professional skills. It was greater for refugees with training. 

By this time, the percentage of women who worked almost equaled the percentage of men. 
However, all women who looked were able to find jobs, though eleven percent (11%) of the 
men were not. The percentage of men attending higher educatton classes increased, but the 
percentage of women did not change. 

The oldest and youngest age groups (17-25 and 46+) had more difficulty finding jobs in 
months V-ia, and the middle groups (26-35 and 36-45) had less. All groups, except the 
36-45 year olds, decreased their participation in ESL classes with a very large drop in the 
17-25 year old percentage. This may be partially explained when the percentages for 
attending colleges or universities are examined. While all groups increased their attendance 
In higher education courses, the youngest group's percentage rose the most so that one- 
fourth of the refugees in this category were pursuing tertiary instruction. This may 
indicate that they no longer needed simply ESL classes. No members of this group updated 
professional skills in these months either, yet a larger percentage of 26-35 and 36-45 
year olds did. 
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D. What were the biggest problems for you as you started working In the US? 



Problems at 

W9I!j 


At! 

All 




Ethnic 

Pol Rom 


Training 

CO no CO 


Gender 

Male Fnmale 


17-25 


Ages 

2S-35 36-45 


_i6+ 


Learn/speak English 


68 




72 


64 


70 


66 


71 


60 


45 


69 


71 


77 


Learn use new toch 


1 8 




1 5 


20 


1 8 


14 


17 


20 


1 8 


16 


25 


8 


Not undrstnd rules 


33 




32 


34 


38 


24 


30 


37 


27 


31 


38 


38 


Employer interact 


22 




32 


1 2 


23 


21 


26 


1 3 


18 


27 


13 


23 


Co*worker interact 


1 z 




17 


8 


1 1 


17 


12 


13 


9 


12 


13 


1 5 


Deing/teel dmereni 


28 




15 


40 


26 


24 


29 


27 


36 


22 


42 


1 5 


Overwhelmed 


1 6 




11 


20 


19 


14 


10 


7 


27 


6 


29 


15 


Culture shocl^ 


27 




26 


28 


21 


38 


32 


17 


45 


33 


16 


8 


Malting friends 


18 




15 


20 


14 


21 


18 


17 


9 


18 


17 


23 


Reg attendance/fam 


4 




6 


2 


7 


0 


5 


3 


18 


0 


4 


8 


Home responsibility 


3 




2 


4 


2 


3 


2 


7 


0 


4 


4 


0 


Health 


7 




4 


10 


9 


3 


5 


13 


9 


4 


4 


23 


Other 


6 




2 


8 


6 


4 


8 


0 


0 


7 


4 


8 



Th9 major p.oblem all re fugees have at work is learning/spQg^^inQ English. Further, they 
have difficulty understanding rules and regulations and also being or feeling different. 

Poles report having more problems with social interaction on the job. T'^ey perceive 
relating to their employers and co-workers as more difficult than the Romanians do. A 
larger percentage of Romanians, on the other hand, have problems being or feeling different 
and being overwhelmed by new demands. 

Those refugees who have not had CO training Indicate a greater problem with 
culture shocic on the Job than those who had the training. 

There are some significant differences between the males and females regarding problems at 
work. A larger percentage of males have difficulty interacting with their employers, being 
ovenA^helmed by new demands and experiencing culture shock. Women report more health 
problenp^. Interestingly, the women do not indicate having major problems with home 
responsibilities or attendance at work due to family demands. 

According to the percentages, the older the refugee, the less likely s/he will have a problem 
with culture shock at work. The youngest refugees (17-25) report few problems with 
social interaction at work and less than half of them have a problem with English. Of all the 
groups, however, they have the highest percentage of problems with regular attendance due 
to family demands. The oldest refuge^^s (46-f) have the most f^oblenr^ with health and 
English on the job. The 26-35 year olds report the smallest percentage for the problem of 
being overwhelmed by new demands. 
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E. Aside from English, what were the biggest problems as you began studying 
In the US? 



Problems at 

school 


All 




Ethnic 

Pol Rom 


Training 

CO no CO 


Gander 

Male Female 


17-25 


Ages 

26-3S 36.45 


46-1: 


No credit prior ed 


7 




6 


7 


9 


6 


6 


9 


15 


4 


8 


8 


Not undrstnd rules 


12 




17 


7 


9 


12 


12 


12 


8 


12 


12 


17 


Instructor interact 


5 




6 


4 


5 


3 


6 


3 


0 


2 


8 


17 


Talking tests 


5 




2 


T 
/ 


4 


6 


4 


6 


8 


2 


12 


0 


Managing time 


17 




27 


7 


14 


21 


15 


21 


23 


14 


15 


25 


Classmate interact 


2 




2 


2 


2 


0 


1 


3 


0 


4 


0 


0 


Being/feel different 


15 




17 


13 


1 6 


12 


12 


21 


8 


12 


19 


25 


Overwhelmed 


12 




17 


7 


13 


6 


13 


9 


8 


6 


19 


25 


Culture shocl< 


13 




21 


5 


18 


3 


16 


6 


23 


16 


4 


8 


Malting friends 


10 




10 


0 


9 


9 


9 


12 


15 


8 


8 


17 


Reg attend/fam 


8 




8 


7 


7 


3 


7 


9 


8 


2 


15 


17 


Reg attend/work 


8 




10 


5 


1 1 


6 


9 


6 


23 


6 


8 


0 


Home responsibility 


8 




10 


5 


7 


6 


7 


9 


8 


8 


8 


8 


Othar 


6 




13 


0 


7 


3 


6 


6 


8 


3 


4 


0 


Not studying yet 


40 




25 


54 


39 


47 


43 


34 


23 


49 


38 


31 ■ 



On the whole, the refugees do not report many problems at school. The most 
frequently cited problem is managing time, then being or feeling different and culture shock. 

In all categories, except taking tests and interacting with classmates, a higher pflrcflntfl(jP r^f 
Poles had probloms than Romanians. Particular percentage spreads are found in managing 
time, culture shock, not understanding rules, regulations and instructions, and being 
overwhelmed by new demands. 

The participation in CO training did not appear to have much influence in the problems at 
school as reported by the refugees. Those with training had more difficulty being 
overwhelmed by new demands and feeling culture shock. Those without training had more 
problems managing their time. 

The male-female distinction was also not a major factor in the types of problems refugees 
had at school. The women indicated being or feeling different as a problem more than the 
men, while the men viewed culture shock more as a problem than the women. 

The analysis by age reveals that the percentage of older refugees (464-) have more problems 
interacting with the Instructors, being or feeling different, being overwhelmed by new 
demands, and making friends than the other gtoups do. The percentage of younger refugees 
(17-25) report more problems with culture shock, regular attendance due to work 
demands, and not receiving credit for their previous education. 
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A COMPARISON OF SELECTED QUESTIONS 
for responses given by 
Refugees, Voluntary Agencies and Employers 



In this section of the EERS report, several charts are displayed that represent the responses to 
selected questions which are. common to tha refugee and voluntary agency questionnaire forms. 
Some of these questions were also incorporated into the employer questionnaire and, therefore, 
those responses are shown too. By reviewing these charts, it is possible to compare the 
perceptions of the three groups regarding the refugees* resettlement experiences. 

The charts report the percentages of respondents choosing the listed items or the rankings of 
factors that influence the refugees* actions. 



1. Approximately what percentage of Eastern European refugees had been In the 
US for six months or less when they got their first job/were hired? 



i Refuaees 


Voluntary Aaencfes 


Employers 


<, 6 months 


1 82 


>6S 


70 



The voluntary agenc/s response is more conservative than the actual figures given by the 
refugees. The employers* percentage falls between the other two. 



2. What problems do Easte./i European refugees have on the Job? 





Refugeesoa 


Voluntary Aqencles«>bl 


Emoloversoc 


learn/speak Enalish 


6< 


94 


61 


understand rules/reqs 


30 


71 


17 


job skills/use new tech 


16 


6 


9 


interact with emoloyer 


20 


18 


13 


Interact with co-workers 


11 


12 


13 


ovenMhelmlng demands 


14 


6 




health 


7 


6 




work ftiiltiire/cultiiro shock 


24 




22 



^ The percentages in these columns represent a) the refugees with these problems, b) the volags 
who have some clients with these problems, and c) the employers who have some employees with 
these problems. 

This graph Indicates that more voluntary agencies perceive their clients having difficulties 
with English and understanding rules and regulations at the workplace than the employers 
feel about their employees and the refugees feel themselves. The refugees reveal more 
problems with learning and using new technology than the volags recognize in their clients 
and the employers in their employees. 
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a How do Eastern European refugees '/Ind work? 

(The following represent a ranking of the sources by the refugees and volags.) 







joees 


Voluntary AoftnelRS 




first job 


subseq jobs 




help of volao/sponsor 


1 


3 


1 


f^elp of fr?finds/7olat[ves 


2 


1 


2 


. newspaper advertisements 


3 


2 




erriDlovment aaencv 


4 


5 


4 


through people met on Joh 




4 





The refugees and the voluntary agencies concur perfectly on the means the refugees use to 
find the first job. Clearly, though, the refugees use a different route when looking for 
subsequent jobs. The agencies may not be aware of this because they no longer provide 
continuous services to the refugees at the time they move or to other jobs. 



4. What factors Influence the refugees' decision to gat a Job? 
(The following represent a ranking of the factors by the refugees and volags.) 





Refuaees 


Voluntary AaencI 




months 1-6 


months 7-18 




support family 


6 






build lob experience 


5 


5 


R 


establish fob nontar.ts 


7 


6 




leam/praotice English 


2 


2 


7 


learn about cj'ture 




7 


in 


Independence 


1 


1 




self-esteem 


3 


4 . 


R 


sponsor's advice 


9 


8 , 


4 


public assistance not sufficient 


10 






assumption must work first 


4 




2 



This chart Illustrates the disparity between the refugees* reasons for getting a job and the 
voluntary agencies* beliefs about their reasons. The first two major factors, independence 
and learn and practice English, ranked by the refugees are ranked in the fifth and seventh 
positions by the agencies. 
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5. What factors Influence the refugees' decision to use public assistance? 
(The following represent a ranking of [h& factors by the refugees and volags.) 



Refugees 



Vo»untary Aganctes 



mnnths 1-6 



months 7-18 



support family 



learn/studv gnpllsh 



free mRritMl care 



VQcatlnnal/tftRhntnal training 



JUL 



prof training/certification 



heaith 



unable to find a job 



sponsor's advice 



support hflttflf than entry job 



assumption must get asst first 



Regarding th<) decision to use public assistance, the refugees' reasons and the agencies' 
opinions are closer, although there are still some large gaps. Learning or studying English 
is the major influencing factor according to both groups, but the assumption that one must 
receive public assistance first, ranl<ed number 2 by the volags, was not so important to thd 
refugees and only ranlted number 9. They choose free medical care as the second influential 
factor. 
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SURVEY QUESTIONNAIRE FORMS 

Refugee (Form A) 
Voluntary Agency (Form B) 
Employer (Form C) 
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SURVEY ON EASTERN EUROPEAN REFUGEES 
QUESTIONNAIRE FOR REFUGEES 



Al 



To the interviewer: 

Thank you for volunteering to participate in this survey about Polish/Romanian refugees who haue. 
recently arrived in the United States. The purpose of the survey is to collect information abouf 
itscttlement decisions and experiences of refugees in order to provide the most relevant prc-enCry 
training possible. This questionnaire is being used to interview refugees in twelve cities across iha 
United States. 

Please use this questionnaire as a guide when conducting the interview with the refugee: 
Open-ended questions on tiiis form have been designed to stimulate discussion. The chcck-hsfed 
possible answers to particular questions are not all-inclusive. Please do not read the chcckli<;( 
aloud to the refugee: oniy use them for probing follow-up questions as necessary. Mark all 
answers that are mentioned by the refugee and add any responses not listed As an introtiucfioo 4o 
die refugee, we suggest the following: 

0 thank die refugee for participating in the survey 

o explain the purpose of the survey 

0 assure the refugee that all responses will remain anonymous 



GENERAL INFORMATION 



Please check: 



1- 0) Polish 2. (1) male 

(2) Romanian (2) female 



3. How old are you? 4. Are y iu ? 

(1) 17-25 (1) single 

(2) 26-35 (2) married 

(3) 36-45 

(4) 46 or older 
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5. a. Do you have children? 

(1) yes 

(2) no 



b. If yes, did your children remain behind or accompany you to the U.S.? 

(1) Remained behind 

(2) Accompaniai me 



c. Their ages?_ 



d. What was your marital status when you arri"ed in the U.S.? 

(1) single 

(2) maiiied 



e. If married, did your spouse accompany you? 

(1) yes 

(2) no 



6. How many years of education did you have in Poland/Romania? 



7. What would you consider your English language skills when you left your countr>'? 

a. understanding b. speaking c. reading d. wriiiD^ 

(1) good 

(2) fair ■ 

(3) none 



8. What would you consider your knowledge of the U.S. when you left your countrx ? 

(1) good 

(2) fair 

(3) none 
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9. a. How many years did you work in Poland/Romania? 

b. What kind of job did you have?^ 

10. a* How long did you wait in an (European) asylum country? 

(1) less than 3 months (3) 9-18 months 

(2) 3-9 months (4) other 

b. Which country? 

IL Did you work at any time during this period? a, (i) yes (2) ^no 

b. If yes: c. 

(1) full time (1) in your profession 

(2) part time (2) other 



12. Did you study English during this period? 



(1) yes 

(2) no 

If yes, where? If no, why not? 

(Check as many as applicable) 

(t) in the camp (o no classes available 

(b) in the pension (g) worked 

(c) with private tutor (h) studied asylum country lanjiuage^ 

(d) self-study 

(c) other (i) other 
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13. a. Did you stay at an ICM Cultural Orientation (CO) site in Bad Soden (or Bad f )?b or 

Underhain), W. Germany; Maria Schutz, Austria; Rome, Italy; or 

(Y ugoslavia) shortly before your departure for the U.S.? 

0) yes 

(2) no 

b. If yes, where? 

(1) Bad Soden (or Bad Orb or Underhain) 

(2) Maria Schutz 

(3) Rome 

W) _ (Yugoslavia) 

c. Did you participate in ICM Cultural Orientation information classes at this site? 

(1) yes 

(2) no 



d. Ifno, whynot? 

14. a. When did you arrive in the U.S.? month year_ 

b. City: 

c. State: 



15. Besides the local voluntary agency, who sponsored you? (check as many as applic.ible) 

(t) group/church 

(b) relative or friend 

(c) other individual 

(d) no other sponsor 

(c) other 
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16. Do you live in the city where you originally resettled or have you moved (secondary 
mip^t)? 

(1) original city 

(2) have moved to : (city and state) 



17. If you moved, why did you move? (Check as many as applicable) 



(t) to join family 

(b) to join friends 

(c) to join a larger group of own ethnic group 

(d) for better employment opportunities 

(c) for better cducaticmal opportunities 

(0 for better public assistance 

(c) for better private assistance 

(h) ^ toliveinabctterneighboriiood 

0) to live in a better climate 

0) other ^ 



1 8. When you first arrived in the U.S., who helped vou the mofsf i n finding out about 
community resources? (Check ONE answerV 



(1) group/church 

(2) voluntary agency 

(3) family 

(4) friends 

(5) other refugees 

(6) others 



19. When you first arrived did you have any contacts with Americans? 
a- b. 

(1) none Please describe: 

(2) very little 

(3) some ^ 

(4) much 
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20. With whom do you presently live? (Check as many as applicable) 



(t) spouse 

(b) spouse/children 

(c) children 

(d) parents 

(c) hrother/sister 

(t) other relatives 

(g) friends 

(h) alone 

(i) other 



21. Who/what arc your primary sources of income? (Check as many as applicable) 



(t) self 

(b) spouse 

(c) children 

(d) other relatives 

(c) voluntaiy agency 

(0 church 

(g) public assistance (welfare) 

(h) other 



22. Do you have an account at a bank or credit union? 

" ^ b. If yes, what type? 

(1) yes (1) checking 

(2) no (2) savings 

(3) other 
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HOUSING 



22. Li which type of housing do you live? (Check ONE^ 



(1) room 

(2) apartment 

(3) house 

(4) duplex 

(5) mobile home 

(6) other 



24. Do you rent or own your own home? 



(1) rent 

(2) own 

25. What is your monthly payment, including your utilities? 

(1) less than $250 (4) $451 -$600 

(2) $250 -$350 (5) $601 -$800 

(3) $351 -$450 (6) more than $800 

(7) Other 



26. How did you find your roonVapartment/house? (Check ONE^ 

(1) newspaper ad 

(2) help of sponsor/voluntary agency 

(?) help of family/friends 

(4) vacancy sign 

(5) telephone book listing 

(6) community bulletin boajd 

(7) Real estate agency 

(8) other 
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27. Are you satisfied with your present housing &..uation? 
a. 

(1) yes 

(2) no 

b. Why or Why Not? 



EMPLOYMENT and EDUCATION 



28. What did you do when you fiisLanived in the U.S. (in months 1 - 6)? 
(Check as many as applicable) 

A. 



(•) 

(b) 
(c) 
(d) 
(e) 
(0 
(g) 

(i) 

(i) 



wori^ed 

attended high school 
looked for job, but didn't find one 
attended ESL classes (where? , 



attended connnunity^unior coUegc/univcrsity 

attended vocational/technical training 

updated professional skills 

studied for a GED 

did not work or go to school 

other 



B. If you worked, how soon after arrival did you get your first job? 



.(months) 



C. If you worked, what kind of work did you do? 



D. If you didn't work, did you receive public assistance? 



(1) 
(2) 



yes 

no 



b. 

If yes, for how long?. 



(nwnths) 
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29. 



During ycur first 6 months in the U.S., why did you get a job or use public assistance? 
(Check as many as applicable) 



A. job 



(t) 

Co) 
(c) 
(d) 
(c) 
(0 
Of) 
(h) 
(i) 



B. public assistance 



0) 



(k) 



support faimly 
build job experience 
establish job contacts 
leam^ractice English 
learn about culture 
independence 
self esteem 
sponsor's advice 
public assistance not 
sufficient support 
assumption that one 
must (initially) woik 
other 



(t) 

(b) 

(c) 
(d) 
(c) 
(0 
(g) 

(h) 
(i) 

0) 



support family 
leanVstudy English 
free medical care 
vocational/technical training 
professional training/cenification 
health 

inability to find a job 

sponsor's advice 

financial support better than that 

from entry level job 

assumption that one must 

(initially) receive public assistance 

other 



(1) 



I did not get a job in 
months 1-6 



0) 



I did not use public assistance in 
months 1-6 



30. 



What did you do in months 7-18 after your arrival in the U.S.? (Check as many as 
applicable) 



(•) 

(b) 
(c) 
(d) 
(e) 
(0 
(g) 
(h) 
(i) 
(j) 



worked 

attended high school 
looked for job, but didn't find one 
attended ESL classes (where? 



attended community^unior college/university 

attended vocational/technical training 

updated professional skills 

studied for a GED 

did not work or go to school 

other 
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31. 



During months 7-18 after arrival in the U.S., why did you work or use public assistance"' 
(Check as many as applicable) 



A. job 



(•) 

(b) 
(c) 
U) 

(e) 
(0 
(g) 
(h) 
(i) 



B. public assistance 



support family 


(«) 


build job experience 


(b) 


establish job contacts 


(c) 


leani/practice English 


(d) 


learn about culture 


(e) 


independence 


(0 


self esteem 


(g) 


sponsor's advice 


(h) 


other 


(i) 



support family 
Irani/study English 
free medical care 
vocational/technical training 
professional training/certirication 
health 

inability to find a job 
sponsor's advice 
other 



0) 



I did not get a job in 
months 7-18 



a) 



I did not use public assistance in 
months 7-18 



32. \yhat do you now believe would have been the ONE best choice for someone in a situation 
smular to yours, who is newly arrived in the U.S.? (Please check only jaifi answer) 



(1) 
(2) 
(3) 



woiic 

study English 
woric and study 



(4) 
(5) 



Other training 
other 



b. Why? 



33. Have you woriced at any job since your arrival in the U.S.? 



(1) 
(2) 



yes 
no 



34. How did you find your first job? (Check ONE) 



(1) 

(2) 
(3) 
(4) 



help of sponsor/volag 
help of friends/relative 
newspaper ads 
yellow pages 



(5) 
(6) 
(7) 

(8) 



_ employment agency 

_ "help wanted" sign 

community bulletin board 

„ other 
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35. How did you find subsequent jobs? (Check as many as applicable) 



(«) through people I met on the job (O employment agency 

(b) help of sponsor/volag (g) "help wanted" sign 

(c) help of friends/relatives (h) going door to door 

(d) newspaper ads (i) other 

(c) yellow pages 



36. Are you working more than one job? 

.(1) yes 

(2) no 

37. Information about your present job(s): 

JOB A JOB B JOB C 

(t) typcofjob(s) 

(b) hours 

(c) salary 

(d) benefits 



38. How do you get to work? (Check as many as applicable) 



(a) bus 

(b) subway 

(c) car 

(d) bk:ycle 

(c) carpool 

(0 walk 

(g) train 

(h) other _ 
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39, a. Do you have a U.S. driver's license? 

(1) yes 

(2) no 



b. When did you get it? 

(1) months 1-6 

(2) ninths 7-12 

(3) months 13-18 

(4) after 18 months 



40, How docs each of the following in the United States compare to Poland/Romania? (Check 
either "same", "worse", or "better",) 

1 2 3 

same worse better 

(«) job mobility 

(b) chance for advancement 

(c) hours 

(d) wages 

(c) benefits 

(0 relationship with employer 

(g) relationship with co-workers 

(h) facilities 

(i) safety 

(j) efficiency 

(k) technical level 

0) professional satisfaction 

(m) personal satistaction 

(n) other 



(•) 


U) 


(b) 


(b) 


(c) 




(d) 


(d) 


(c) 


(e) 


(0 


(n 


(g) 


(g) 


(h) 


(h) 


(i) (i) 


(i) 


(i) 


(k) 




0) 


a) 


(m) 


(m) 


(n) 


(n) 
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41. Whai were ihc biggest problems for you as you stancd working in the U,S.? 
(Check IliEEE) 

(•) Icaming/spcaking English 

(b) leaniing/using new technology 

(c) noi: understanding rules and regulations 

(d) interacting with employers 

(c) interacting with co-w(r*'.ers 

(0 being/fccling different 

(g) feeling overwhelmed by new demands 

(h) culture shock 

(i) ^ making friends 

(i) keeping regular attendance due to family/personal demands 

(k) responsibilities at home 

0) ^ health 

(m) other 



42. What things were easiest for you as you started y orking in the U.S.? (Check THREE) 

(•) spcaking/lcfirning English 

(b) learning/using technology 

(c) hours 

(d) benefits 

(c) interacting with employers 

(0 interacting with co-wcikers 

(g) making friends 

(h) _ atmosphere, friendliness 

(i) other 
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43. If you studied in the first year after arrival, at what kind of institution did you enrol I ? ( Check 
as many as applicable) 



(•) I did not study in the first year 

0>) ESL classes in adult education/community college/private program 

(c) ESL classes in church sponsored program 

(d) other adult education program 

(c) technical/vocational 

(0 ..^ professional training 

(g) community /junior college 

(h) college/university 

(i) high school 



44. If you studied in the first year after arrival, how were you financially supported? (Check 
as many as applicable) 



W I did not study in the first year 

(b) self (part-time work) 

(c) self (full-time work) 

(d) family 

(c) loans 

(0 grants/scholarships 

(g) public assistance 

(h) other 



45. What was/is different about studying in the U.S. compared to studying in Poland/Ronianiii? 
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46. Aside from Englis?h» what were the biggest problems for you as you began studyinu in ihc 
U.S.? (Check as many as applicable) 



(t) I have not begun studying 

(b) previous education not credited 

(c) not understanding rules and regulationsAinstructions 

(d) interacting with instructors 

(c) taking tests 

(0 managing my time 

(g) interacting with classmates 

(h) being/fcclingduferent 

(i) feeling overwhelmed by new demands 

(j) culture shock 

(k) making friends 

0) keeping regular attendance due to family^)ersonal demands 

(«n) keeping regular attendance due to woric demands 

(n) responsibilities at home 

(o; other, 



47. Asidg frpm English, which of the following were easiest for you as you started studviiv' in 
the U.S.? (Check as many as applicable) 



(t) I have not begun studying 

(b) credit given for previous education 

(c) understanding rules and regulations 

id) being able to follow instructions 

(c) interacting with instruaors 

(0 interacting with classmates 

(s) making friends 

(h) other.. 



48. What were some of your misconceptions about work in the U.S.? 



A16 



49. What were some of your misconceptions about study in the U-S,? 



I 



OVERVIEW 



50. With whom do you most frequently interact? (Check THREE) 



(t) your own family 

(b) noembers of own ethnic group 

(c) other Eastern Europeans 

W members of other immigrant group 

(c) White Americans 

(0 Black Americans 

(g) IBspanic Americans 

(h) nobody (I stay home) 

(i) other ^ 



51. What do you and your family/fiiends do in your leisure time? (Check as many as apphcnblc) 



(•) 


sports 


(h) 


music 


(b) 


cultural/ethnic activities 


(i) 


movies 


(c) 


church activities 


(i) 


parties 


(d) 


visit friends 


(k) 


spend time in shopping malls 


(e) 


stay home 


(ly 


watch T.V. 


(0 


read 


(m) 


write letters 


(g) 


no significant leisure 


(n) 


other 



time 
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52. a. What activities would you like to participate in? 



b. What has kept you from getting involved in them? 



53. What is the iME best experience you have had in the U.S.? 



54. What is the ONE worst experience you have had in the U.S.? 



55. When you have a problem, where do you go for help? (Check as many as applicable ) 

(•) family . (e) counselor 

(b) friends (0 teacher 

(c) sponsor/volag (g) don't go to anyone 



priest 



other 
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56. Wlmt were some of your past misunderstandings about American culture? 



57. a. In what ways have your perceptions, attitudes and beliefs changed since you arrived in 
the U.S.? ^ 



b. Do you like these changes? 



58. a. In what way has your behavior changed? 



b. How do you feel about these changes? 



59. a. How have you adjusted to life in the U.S.? 



b. How has your family adjusted? 
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OVERSEAS PRE-ENTRY TRAINING 



60. What do you wish you had taken greater advantage of while waiting in (the asylum country ) 
Germany/Austria/ItalyA'ugoslavia? (Check as many as applicable) 



(t) studied English grammar 

(b) studied harder 

(c) asked more questions 

(d) sought help with personal concerns 

(e) practiced speaking English more 

(0 other. 



61. What 2 things presented in the Cultural Orientation course did you find most helpful? 
a. 



b. 



62. What 2 things presented in the Cultural Orientation course did you find least helpful? 



a. 



b. 
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63. What would you recommend to be included in the Cultural Orientation couree to better 
prepare Eastern European refugees for resettlement in the U.S.? 



64. If a friend of yours were coming to the U.S. as a refugee, would you recommend that he/she 
pamcipate m a pre-entry CO course? 



(1) yes 

(2) no 



b. Why or Why Not? 



65. What other advice would you give to Eastern European refugees who are still waiting in 
asylum countries (Gcrmany/Austria/Italy/Yugoslavia) 
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Survey on Eastern European Refugees 
Questionnaire for Voluntary Agencies 

TTiank you for volunteering to participate in this survey about refugees who have recently arrived in 
uie United Swtes. The purpose of the survey is to collect information about the resettlement 
decisions and expenences of Eastern European refugees in order to provide the most relevant 
we-entry training possible. This questionnaire has been sent to voluntary agency representatives in 
•juneen cioes across the United States. ^ o ^ r 

You may want to use thi.«5 questionnaire to make your own notes as you prepare for your interview 
iwth a member of our staff. As you will notice, the responses to the questions are not meant to be 
all-inclusive. Please add your own responses if Uie ones provided are not appropriate or sufficient 

'^^^^ ^^^}^^^ *PP^y otiierwise indicated Since die panems 
and trends m refugee resettiement change over time, information based on your experiences with 
male and female Eastern Europeans within die last tfirce years wiU be die most usefbl to proeram 
planners. *^ *^ 



GENERAL INFORMATION 



1. Gty and state 



2. Your position in agency 



3. Agency's target populations: 

Romanians 

Poles 

Hungarians 

Czechoslovaks 

other 



approximately % 

iq)proximately_ % 

approximately % 

approximately % 

iqjproximately. % 
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4. ApprpMinately what percentage of your Eastern Kitmp-an r]\^nt^]^ is male? % 

female? % 



Approximately what percentage of your Eastern EiimpMn nii^ntf Iff are: 

young singles (30 years and under) % 

older singles (over 30 years) % 

couples % 

families with young children % 

families with older children % 



6. Approximately what percentage of vour Eastern Eitmp.'aT (^jjmtfflr fi"<cti>>^. 

less than 9 years of formal schooling in their native country % 

9'13 years of foraial schooling in their native country % 

technical or vocational training % 

university or professional training % 

other ^ 



7. Eastern Europeans in your area enter the U.S. under what types of sponsorship? 

ftmily i9)proximately % 

voluntary agency i^jproximately % 

individual i^jproximately % 

jroup i^proximately % 



8. Other than taking care of basic needs, is it possible to consider Eastern Europeans as a 
group, or arc differences between the etlmic groups too great? 

possible 

not possible 

If possible, please explain : 
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RESETTLEMENT 



9. 



Please rfieck the items on the following list in regard to the choices made by your male and 
fenMle Eastern European clientele in their first monthfi of resettlement. (Check as many as 
applicaole.) ^ 



male 



femaJs 



work full-time 

work pan-dme 

attend ESL class 

attend high school 

attend community^unior college 

attend a job/vocadonal training program 

neither work nor anend school 

odier 



10. 



What factors inHuence Eastern European refugees in the choice to takr. a (entry level) iob or 
to rely on public assistance in their first 18 months in the U.S.? Pleas e rank the THRF F 
most importanr in Mrh r»iti>oArv (Use 1 for the most important, 3 for the least ) 



job 



public assistance 



support family 
biuld job experience 
establish job contaj:ns 
leam^racdceEn^ish 
leam about culture 
independence 
self esteem 
sponsor's advice 
public assistance not 

sufficient support 
assuinpdon that one must 

(inidally) work 
other 



suppoit family 

leam/study English 

fEtetnedicalcait 

vocadonalAechnical training 

professional training/certification 

used to dependency 

health 

inability to find a job 
sponsor's advice 
financial suppon better than 

diat fixmi entry level job 
assumpdon that one must 

(initially) receive public 

assistance 
other 
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1 1. What do you cpnsidCTihe most serious problems for this group during their first 6 
months m the U.S.?(aeck as many as appUcable) uiuigmciriirsio 

insdexjuate English 

finding a job 

finding housing 

deciding between job and public assistance 

balancing job and studying 

perfoiTOing at job 

performing in studies 

culture shock 

•djusting to new family roles 

keeping regular anendance at job because of family demands 

kccjping regular attendance in school because of family demands 

feeling overwhelmed by new demands 

feeling lonely 

waiting for family reunificadon 

health 

other 



If culture shock is a serious problem for this group, please describe specific symptoms: 



12. mat do you consider your agency's roost serious problems in resetUing Eastern Euroocan 
refugees? Please rank the top THRFIF,. (Use 1 fw the most important for iheStO 



. madcquate English other 

. finding jobs 
, culture shock 
. finding housing 

adjusting to new family roles 

inadequate Volag sta^g 

unrealistic expectations 1^ the refugees 

deciding between public assistance and entry 

level jobs 
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13. List the lands of help your agency identifies as needed by Eastern European refugees durine 
their first 6 month«; in the II S - " ^ 



after 1 year 



after 2 year?;! 



14. List the kinds of help Eastern European refugees request from your agency during their fir^t 
6 months in the IT S - " 



after 1 yei'r 



aftgr2ycan;: 



15. What language docs your agency us e most often when woridng with Eastern European 
refugees? (Check 

, English 

native languages 
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16. What is the average length of continuous services provided by your agency? 

?Odays 18 months 

3 months other 

6 months 

lyear 



17. What percentage of your Eastern European clientele leave your area? 

in months 1-6 % after one year % 

m months 7-12 % do not leave % 

18. Do you have any secondary migrants in your area? yes no 

If yes, what percentage <rf" your clients are secondary migrants? 

<~— ^ 

do not know 



19. Are the needs of secondary migrants different fiom the needs of Eastern European 
refugees onguially resettled in your area? 
yes 

no ♦ 

If yes, please describe: 



20. When do Eastern Europeans begin to interact with: 
(Check as many as applicable) 



Within first Between Not within 
^ month?? 7-18 month'; 18 months: 



earlier arrivals from their country 

other groups 

other immigrant groups 

White Americans 

Hispanic Americans 

Asian Americans 

Black Americans 

others 
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21. Generally speaking, do Eastern European refugees help each other in their rtsctilement? 



yes 
no 



If yes, are the helpers recent arrivals, or long umc residents? 
How do they help? 



22. What is the easiest adjustment for Eastern European xtfugecs? 



23. What are some of the roost common cross-cultural problems Eastern Europeans encounter? 



24. What patterns do you see anx>ng those Eastern European refugees whadon't become 
self-sufficient in the first 2 years? (Check the THRFR most common) 

try to Stan again with Q)orescho(^gutnuning 

stay in ajob with little chance of advancement 

in and out of jobs frequently 

begin to exhibit deviant behavior (sied. become violci t, drug/alcohol abuse 

gambling) 

depression 

other 



CJomn^ents: 
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25. Ap^ximately what percentage of vour Eastern Eump^n rl,>n^ff|ff have ptoblems with the 

traffic tickets, licenses, etc. % 

disturbing the peace % 

nonpayment of taxes % 

bribery % 

gambling % 

stealing % 

assault % 

other % 



26. What are the five most common concerns of married men of this group? (Check the FIVE 
mo.** cou^mon) 

jobpeifonnance/securiry 

difficult to support family 

difficult to adjust to responsibilities 

of being a husband in the U.S. 

changing role of husband in family 

want to attend school, but cannot 

wife wants to work/study 

wife doesn't want to work/study 

wife is overextended and husband/family 

must help with househoU chores 

bousing 

education of chikiren 

social life of children 

community/daily communication 

family reunification 

homesickness 

other 



Comments: 
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*^ ^^"^^ common concerns of married women of this group? (Check the 
QlC most conunon) 

jobperfomMflce/security 

difficult to suppon family 

want to stay home 

must stay home 

want to attend school 

do not want to attend school 

cannot attend school 

difficult to find child care 

^ don't like child care 

difficult to handle lesponsibilides 

at home and job/school 
if wife works, family does not help 

with domestic chores 

changing ideofwife in family 

housing 

education of children 

social life of children 

conmiunity/daily communication 

family xtumfication 

homesickness 

otiier 



Comnoents: 



f 



28. W^at arc the three (3) most common concerns of single unmarried men in this erouD'> 
(Check the IHREE most common) ^ 

job performance/security 

changing roles in society/social life 

housing 

education 

finding partners 

having to support oneself 

honrjesickness 



Comments: 
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29. What are the three (3) most common concerns of single unmairicd women in this group'' 
(Check the IHBEE most common) ^' 

jobpefoimance/security 

changing roles in society/social life 

housing 

education 

finding panners 

having to support oneself 

homesickness 



Comments: 



30. Many Eastern European refugees attend an intensive 24-hour Cultural Orientation (CO) 

course (in Western Europe) in the 2 weeks before their departure for the U.S. Do you know 
If any of your chents have participated in such a program? yes 



.no 



If yes, have younoticcd a diflfcrtnce in the adjustment of Eastern European refugees who 
participated m CX) training and those who have not? yes __no 



Please describe: 



EMPLOYMENT 



31. How soon after enival do Eastern European refugees take their first job? 

first 3 months approximately % 

first 6 months approximately % 

first 12 months approximately % 

first 18 months approximately % 
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32. What are the fust jobs Eastern European refugees find in your locality: 

Males 

within 6 months of arrival 



Females 



in months 7> 18 



after 18 months 



Comments: 



33. In your area, can refugees receive a public assistance supplement if their income is below a 
cenain level? 

yes no 

If yes, please describe: 



34. How do Eastern European refugees find work? Rank the top THREE chnirffs . 
GJse 1 for the roost choice mor,* o^^en used, 3 for the least) 

help from sponsor 

help fromvolag 

help from relatives/friends 

employment agency 

newspaper classified ads 

community bulletin board advertis-^nocnts 

yellow pages 

other 
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35. Do Eastern Euiopeans have opportunities soon after arrival to work in their 
trades or professions? 

many opportunities 

some opportunities 

limited opportunities 

In which trades or professions? 



36. What are the THREE most serious problems Eastern European refugees have at tiie 
woriqplace? 

lack English skills 

lackjobskills 

lack social sidlls to relate to employer 

lack social skills to relate to employees 

understanding rules, regulations 

understanding instructions 

too many demmds on their time 

healtii problems 

other 



37. What are Eastern European refugees* greatest strengths on the job? (Check as 
applicable) 

highly trained 

cagcrtoleam 

able to leam quickly 

. diligent 

adaptable 

other ^ 
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38. What are the THREE most comixx>n reasons Eastern European refugees le^ ve their 
jobs? 

to get a better job 

to study 

to learn another sJdll 

don't get along with employer 

don't get along with co-workers 

family demands 

health 

other 



39. Regarding attitudes and expectations about employment* have you noticed a difference 
between your c!it jts who panicipated in a pre-entry CO program and those who did not? 
yes no 



Please describe: 



EDUCATION 



40. V»Tiat percentage of your adult Eastern European clientele enroll in an educational institution 
in their first year in the U.S.? 

less than 10%^ 

10-30% 

31-70% 

more than 70% 



41. Eastern European refugees who saidy upon arrival in. the U.S. tend to enroll in which of tfie 
following institutions? Rank the top THREE (Use 1 for the most frequent, 3 for the least.) 

ESL (adult education/community coUe|e/private) 

other aduk education programs (including GED classes) 

technical/vocational training 

professional training 

community^unior coUege 

coUege/iiniversity 

other 
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42. What types of EngKsh language tnuning are available in your area and how are they funded? 



43. W?ich factors influrnce Eastern European refugees' choice of educational institutions'^ 
(Check as many as applicable) 

finances 

previous profession or education 

goals and ambitions 

sponsor's advice 

family or firiends' advice 

previous inforawdon 

other 



44. Why do Eastern European refugees choose to leave school? Rank theTHT^f iR most 
important reasons. (I'sc 1 for the most important, 3 for thr least.) 

find a job 

completion of the prpgnur 

find another program which better suits then- needs 

finances 

^ feel discouraged with progress 

failed courses 

maniage 

pregnancy/chiM care 

move to another geographical k)cadon 

other 



45. • Regarding amtudes and expectations about pursuing education, have you noticed a 
difference between your cbents who participated in a pse-entry CO t)rogram and those 
who did net? 

yes 

no 

Please describe: 



erJc 
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46. How do Eastern European refugees' children do in school? Check the FOUR m n^t 
uppcTuint in Mch category. 



problems 



leaming^sing English 
understanding rules and 
ftguladons 
following directions 
culture shock 
interacting with teachers 
iiueracdng with classmates 
being different 
making friends 
keeping regular attendance 
keeping up academically 
other 



successes 



learning/using English 
undentanding rules and 

regulations 
following directions 
adapdng to culture 
interacdng with teachers 
interacting with classmates 
making friends ' 
keeping regular attendance 
keeping up/being more advanced 

academically 
otrier , 



47. Tht curriculum topics addressed in she pre-entry CO course for Eastern European rrfugecs 
are attached to this questionnaire. What specific points would you emphasize in anv or all 
of tr^^se topic areas? 



Additional comments: 
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SURVEY ON EASTERN EUROPEAN REFUGEES 
QUESTIONNAIRE FOR EMPLOYERS 



Thank you for voluntccnng to panicipatc in this survey about Eastern European refugees who have 
recently amved in the United States. The purpose of the survey is to collect information about the 
resettlement decisions and experiences of refugees in order to provide the most relevant pre-entry 
frainmg possible. This questionnaire has been sent to employers in thinecn cities across the United 
States. 

You may want to use this questionnaire to make your own notes as you prepare for your interview 
with a member of our staff. As you will notice, the responses to the questions are not meant to be 
all-inclusive. Please add your own responses if the ones provid d are not appropriate or sufficient 
for your situation. Since the patterns and trends in refugee resettlement do change over time, 
infonnation based on your experiences with male and female Eastern European employees within 
the last three years will be the most useful to program planners. 



1. City and state: 



2. AVhat is the business of your company? 



manufacturing/assembly 

high tech 

retail 

cleaning service 
sales 

food service 

non-profit 

academic 

other , 



3. What is your position in the company? 

supervisor/manager 

owner 

personnel officer 

other 
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4. Approximately how many refugees, in total, are employed by your company? 

fewer than 5 

6-15 

16-40 

more than 40 



5. Approximately how many Eastern European refugees arc employed by your company? 

fewer than 5 

6-15 

16-40 

more than 40 



6. These Eastern Europeans are of what nationality (ies)? (Check as many as applicable) 

, Czechoslovak 

Hungarian 

Polish 

Ronrn'm 

other 



7. Generally speaking, approximately how long had these Eastern European refugees been 
lite U.S. when you hired them? 

do not know 

fewer than 6 months 

7- IS months 

more than 18 months 



8. What kinds of jobs are refugees in this group doing within your company? 
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9. What qualifications do you look for when hiring Eastern European refugees'? (Check as 
many as applicable) & \ <^ 

- English language ability 

appropriate skills 

previous work experience 

professional certification 

vocational/technical training 

junior college/college study/degree 

high school diploma /G.E.D. 

ambitious .'Utirude 

other 



10. What skills/attributes must your employees, including Eastern European refugees, 
demonstrate in order to advancr. in your company? 



1 1. Approximately what percentage of your Eastern European refugee employees also study pan 
or full-time? *^ 

don^tknow 



less than 20% 
20-40% 
41-70% 
more than 70% 
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12. Do you support Eastern European refugee employees in their efforts to continue their 
education? 

yes no 



How do you give support? 

encouragement 

flexible work schedule 

release time 

financial support 
other 



In what areas? 

English 

vocational 

professional 

other 



13. Do refugees of this group^ have opportunities to practice and improve their English langu 
skills on tiie job through interacting with English speakers? 

many opportunities 

•.X)mc opportunities 

very limited opportunities 



14. Do Eastern European refugees have particular problems on the job? 
yes no 



If yes, what are tiiey? (Check as many as applicable) 

understanding/using English 

learning the job 

asking questions of supervisors when clarification is needed 

understanding rules and regulations 

following instructions 

adapting to/understanding the work culture 

adapting to employer/employee relationship 

i-clating well witii co-workers 

otiier 
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15. What specific strengths have Eastern European refugees brought to your comoanv'' ("Check 
as many as applicable) ^ ''^'^^'^ 

higWy trained 

eager to Icam 

able to Icam quickly 

diligent 

adaptable 

other 



16. What have been your reasons forJurintEastem European refugees? Rank theTHRFF) 
most miportant (Use 1 for the most important, 3 for the least.) 



1. 



17. What have been your reasons for Jmng Eastern European refugees? Rank the THRF.F 
most important. (Use 1 for the most important, 3 for the least.) 



2. 



3. 



ERIC 
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18, What art the three most common reasons that Eastern European refugees quit your 
employment? (Check THREE answers) 

relocation to attend school 

for higher wages for additional vocational training 

for better hours inability to perform job 

family/hom^e demands employee/employer conflicts 

cmployec/co-worker conflicts other 



19, What is the average length of time Eastern Europeans sray with your company? 

fewer than 6 months 

7-18 months 

more than 18 months 



20, What recommendations would you make to Eastern European refugees lookin g for their 
first job? 



2L What recommendations would you make \o Eastern European refugees who arc working at 
their first job? 
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22. What >would you recommend to Eastern European refugees looking for a ioh in thetW 
profession? 



23. Many Eastern European refugees attend an intensive 24-hour Cultural Orientation (CO) 

course (in Western Europe) in the 2 weeks before their depanure for the U.S. Do you know 
if any of your employees have participated in such a program? yes no 

If yes, have you oticed any differences between Eastern European refugees who have 
participated in CO training and those who have not? yes no 

If yes, please explain: 



24. The curriculum topics addressed in the pre-cntiy CO course for Eastern European refugees 
are listed on the following page. What specific teaching points would you emphasize in any 
or all of these topic areas? 
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Curricuium Tnpir.^ 



Introduction and Transit Process (2 hrs.) 

Resettlement and Sponsorship (2 hrs.) 

Geography, History, Government and Law (2 hrs.) 

Community and Social Services, including Medical Delivery System (2 hrs ) 

Family and Social Relations (1 1/2 hrs.) 

Economy/Consumerisrr. (2 hrs.) 

Employment (6 hrs.) 

Education (1 1/2 hrs.) 

Housing (1 hr.) 

Communication (1/2 hr.) 

Transportation (1/2 hr.) 

Slide Shows. Reviews and Evaluation (3 hrs.) 
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